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From the London News. 
TAKING THE VEIL. 


This solemn and most interesting ceremony was recently perfurmed at 
the church of the convent of “ the most Holy Trinity at Bermondsey ;” 
and, as it is now of rare occurrence in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
the following brief detail connected with the event wiil doubtless be inter- 
esting to our readers. i 

The evonvet of the Holy Trinity was erect: y enbseription, and 
opened for the reception of the sisterhood of ‘ the U.der of our blessed | 
Lady of Mercy,” in the month of November, 1839, under the direction | 
of the venerable superioress, a lady named Moore, conventually known 
as Sister Mery Clare. Atthe present time there are fifteen members of 
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the community, residing within the walls, and it is understood that aufli- 
cient fund nve been raised to secure its perpetuity. 
The ol s to which these ladies devote themselves, in addition to those 
services ligion peculiar to their faith, are the education of poor girls, 
the visitation and comfort of the sick and afflict ed and the protection ~ 


i 
distressed females of good reputation. U pon apph cation for admniaa! | 
to the order, the devotees are strictly examined by the bishop and the mo- o> 
ther superior. If admitted they continue or for six months, | 
employing their time as may be directed The period of their novitiate 
wsually embraces two entire years, but, in extrordivary cases, the bish P 
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major part of whom consisted of ladies. 


can limit it to twelve months. The annual pension for this period is £30 
and upon profession, a sum sufficient to produce that amount yearly is 
requiced | to be founded. One of the principal benefactresses of the order 
is the Lady Barbara Eyre, daughter of the Earl o Newburgh, and now 
a sister of the convent. The whole of the present inmates are ladies of 
fortune, as may be assumed from the amount required to be funded, and 
among them is a niece of Sir Andrew Agnew. Nearly 200 poor children 
are educated and partially clothed by the establishment. Upon the oc- 
casion we have illustrated, the ceremony was for the initiation of two 
young ladies, one of whom was to receive the white veil, having comple- 
ted the probationary term and entering the noviciate, the other receiving 
the religious or black habit of the community, her novitiate having ex- 
vired. 
¥ Before eleven o'clock, the hour appointed for the ceremony, the cha- 
pel attached to the convent was filled by a numerous congregation, the 
As soon as the clock struck 
eleven, the convent bell began to toll, which was the announcement of 
the entry of the procession into the chapel. The Vicar Apostolic, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Griffiths, Bishop of Olona, in his pontifical robes, then 
advanced to the altar, attended by the Rev. Messrs. P. Butler, Horrabin, 
Foley, Sisk, Bowman, Coyle, Lee, and Hearsnip, and Father Lazarien, 
au Armenian priest, with other of the clergy in their rich vestments, the 
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choristers, incense bearers, and officers taking their proper stations. The 
Hymn to the Virgin, “‘O Gloriosa!” was then commenced, and the pro- 
cession of the puns entered the chapel in the following order:—First, a 


cross bearer—next, the postulants—after them, the novices—then the | 


rofessed, each bearing a lighted taper—and lastly, the Superioress, 
folding the postulants by the hand. 


The noviciates, Miss Baxter and Miss Kellett, were both elegantly | 
dressed in white embroidered muslin, wearing chaplets of white roses as | 
the head-dress. Each held a lighted wax taper in her right hand. Upon | 
arrival at the grate of the convent, they made a genuflection before the | 


Holy Sacrament, and the nuns having taken their stations, the superioress 
and her assistant retired to their places, the postulants remaining on 
their knees. After the customary benedictions, each novice was led to 
the foot of the altar, and an exhortation was delivered by the bishop from 
the 19th chapter of St. Matthew, 29th verse, “ And every one that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive an hundred-fold, 
and shall inherit everlasting life.” After the exhortation, the bishop 
severally interrogated the pestulant as follows :— 

Bishop—* My child, what do you demand? Postulant—The mercy 
of God, and the Holy Habit of religion. Bishop—Is it with your own 
free will you demand the Holy Habit of religion? Postulant—Yes, my 
Jord. Bishop—Reverend Mother, have you made the necessary inqui- 
ries, and are you satisfied? Superioress—Yes, my lord. Bishop—My 
child, have you a firm intention to persevere in religion to the end of 
your life? And do you hope to hope sufficient strength to carry the 
sweet yoke of our Lord Jesus Christ, solely for the love and fear of 
God! Postulant—Relying on the mercy of God, I hope to be able to do 

” 


The bishop then rising from his chair said, “ What God has commenc- 
ed in you, may he perfect.” The postulant then arose, making a rever- 
ence, and retired with the superioress and her assistant, to put off the 
secular dress end assume the full habit of the order. Upon her return, 
the hymn “ Veni Creator” was sung by the choir; and the novices, now 
kneeling at the grate, were severally interrogated by the bishop, thus— 
* My child, what do you demand? Novice—My lord, I most humbly 


beg to be received to the holy profession. Bishop—My child, do you | 


eonsider yourself sufficiently instructed in what regards the vows of re- 
ligion, and the rules end constitutions of this institute; and do youknow 
the obligations you contract by the holy profession? Novice—Yes, my 
lord, with the grace of God. Bishop—May God grant you perseverance 
in this your holy resolution, and may he deign, in his mercy, to consum- 
mate what§he has beguo.”—A solemn mass was then said, after which 
an assistant took the candle from each novice, atthe same time giving her 
the act of profession. 


vow. 
The bishop then attired himself in a cope and mitre, and advancing to 
the grate, commencing the antiphon ‘Veni Sancti.” During this, the 


newly-professed sister, kneeling before the superioress, presented to her 
the act of profession. 


The superivress then placed a ring on her finger, upon which she rose, 


was withdrawn and the black one placed over her head by the bishop, 
who prenounced the blessing. 


newly-professed, who immediately prostrated themselves before the altar, 


the religious kneeling, while “ Te Deum” was sang by the choir, and the | 
closing prayers of she service recited by the bishop, who sprinkled the | 
The sisters were then assisted to rise, and | 


conducted to the superioress, who embraced them, the choir chanting the | a remarkable physiological fact which is probably unexampled—the re- 


professed with holy water. 


m Ecce quam Bonum, which being ended, the whole of the sister- 
ood retired from the chapel in the order in which they entered, and the 
gate of the convent was closed upon them. 
affecting spectacle; but during the delivery of a very affecting discourse 
by the bishop, on their retirement from the world, the noviciates showed 
no signs of agitation, nor did their countenances betray any symptons of 
reluctance ; but, on the contrary, appeared to be lighted up by a beautiful 
expression of enthusiastic devotion. 
The immense good which these ladies are effecting is little known, 
their beneficent acts not being paraded before the public. To form any 


idea of the extent of their charitable exertions in behalf of suffering hu- | 
manity, we must follow them tothe abodes ef poverty and wretchedness, | 


the scene of their labors, and from which the natural timidity of their 
sex would instinctively shrink, were they not possessed of more than 
earthly fortitude, and a pious determination of purpose. The “ Sister 
of Mercy” may be hourly seen pursuing, with calm and unostensatious 
demeanor, her heavenly occupation amidst the vilest haunts of vice, 
wretchedness, and disease, conveying the consolations of religion to the 
afllicted souls of the outcast and abandoned of her species. To use the 
words of a lamented poet, 
* Unshrinking where Pestilence scatters his breath, 
Like an angel she moves ’midst the vaporr of death.” 
nn 

Wasrt or Conrinencr. —An editor in the West insists upon it that 
confidence is not restored. His tailor, who used to trust him for a suit 
of clothes, now refuses to trust him, even for a pair of pants. 

—$————— 

A Yankee on being asked why he did not marry, said the time was 

pitched upon, and al! was ready, when she up and died! 


Upon her receiving this the bishop approached | 
tho noviee, and held the Host before her eyes while she pronounced the | 
Having signed the act of profession, each received the Sacrament. | 


The taper was then again taken fromthe | 


It was a most solemn and | 


| you a great many years.” 
| you are well—I hope Mr. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


re a “3 aan 
THURGARTON CHURCH. 

Whoever has heard of Robin Hood and his merry men afl, will look 
with interest upon the church which stands upon the borders of the an- 
cient forest of Sherwood—or where that famous forest once was, for the 
features of the landscape are now changed to that of a pastoral and 
highly cultivated district. 

The above view gives the aspect of the building as it now stands. It 
was builtin the time of Henry II., and remained nearly perfect down to 
the time of the civil wars, when Cromwell was attacked from its towers. 
In revenge, he reduced it to the condition in which it now stands, one 


| only of its two former Western towers being lef.. The former Western 


| entrance is now used as a window. The narrowest arch of the door 
and retired to her place near the grate, when kneeling, the white veil | measures eight feet, the widest eighteen. 


The North porch, and some 
other parts of the building, have been badly rebuilt, but where traces of 
the original remain, they are subjects of the greatest interest to the anti- 
quary and to the architect. 
a a 
Tue Teets or Sister Tueopocia.—A letter from Venice recounts 


newal complete of all her natural teeth, in the mouth of a woman of 
ninety years old. She is the sister Theodocia, of the Carmelite convent 
in that city. What makes the case still more remarkable is that ghe 


| same nun renewed all her teeth at the age of forty-seven, and again at 
| sixty-three. 


She has grown a complete new set of teeth five separate 
times during her life. The physician to the infirmary of the convent of 


| the Carmelites, M. Gian-Battista-Podraeca, who is now eighty-seven 
| years old, and has been attached to the establishment for fifiy-two years, 


is preparing and will publish shortly a pamphlet in Latin upon the sub- 
ject of these three last dentitions. 


me 


Exectionerrinc.—On of the cadidates for the Pottery Borough, 
in Engiand, on calling at the house of one ef the electors, who hap- 
pened to be from home, was accosted by the worthy dame with ‘* How 
do you do, Mr. 7” Tam very glad to see you.—I have known 
“Yes,” replied the candidate; “I hope 

is well; I have called to solicit his 
vote.” I am sorry he is from home,” replied the old lady, “ he has 
promised the other three candidates, and I am sure he would promise 
you, he has known you so long.” 
rT 


A foolhardy feat was performed the other day in the diligence 
d’Epernay. A barber undertook to shave one of his customers in 
the coach while it was drawn along by the horses on a full trot. He 
accomplished his task neatly, and without even making « scratch on 
the face. The witnesses, fellow travelers, did not know which of 


the two deserved most credit for hardihood, the barber or his cus- 
tomer, 

















VIEW OF BRISTOL. 


Steam navigation has so connected the ancient city of Bristol with 
New York, that it seems to the reader of foreign news as almost an 


American port.. Its newspapers are distributed here abundantly upon 
every arrival of the Great Western, and no man can become in the con- 
stant habit of reading the newspapers of any city, without feeling more 
acquainted with its localities than any description can make him. 

The city of Bristol stands upon seven hills, or elevations, the old town, 
which now forms its heart, having been built upon a narrow bill, having 
the Avon on the South, the Frome on the North and West, and a castle 
moat, now nearly arched over, on the East. The entire city and sub- 
urbs extend over a surface of 1500 acres. The public buildings, exclu- 
sive of churches, are the Exchange, the Guildhall, the Council House, 
the Merchants’ Hall, the Post Office, Custom House, the City Library, 
and Commercial Rooms. Among the churches, several of which are 
handsome edifices, is that of St. Mary Redcliffe, deemed one of the most 
beautiful in England. The Cathedral situated on College Green, was 
originally the collegiate church of the monastery of St. Augustine, foun- 
ded in the reign of Stephen. 

Bristol, until inal by Liverpool, was the principal port on the 
Western coast of England. Its leading branch of foreign commerce is 
with the West Indies. It has also a considerable trade with the Baltic 
and Mediterranean ports, with the British North American Colonies, 
and with the South American States. Its trade with the United States 
is principally confined to tobacco and turpentine. The manufactures of 
Bristol are various and extensive, the principal being that of glass bottles. 
Ship-building and rope-making are extensively pursued. The spirit of 
the institutions of the city is liberal; all persons are allowed to trade, 
and the freedom of the city may be purchased for a very moderate sum. 

Bristol is also remarkable for its Hot-wells, the waters of which are 
esteemed very salutary in consumptive, scorbutic, and inflammatory dis- 
orders. The spring is on the banks of the Avon, about a mile from the 
city. There are near the wells usual accommodations for visitors, but, 
eapecially in successful seasons, many guests prefer to reside in the plea- 
eant village of Clifton. ‘he ancient portion of Bristol is in process of 
modernization, the new portion of the city is filled with elegant build- 
ings. 

i 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer and Gazette. 

A Srrance Crass 1s Paris—Tue Coryists.—Our object at the 

resent time, is to notice an extraordinary class which is described by 
regier, in his work on the “‘Dangerous Classes of the French Metropo- 
lis.” He alludes particularly to “ copyiets,” whose trade it is to pre- 
pare writings for attornies, notaries, &c—says there are about 150 such 
establishments in Paris; that the nuraber of clerks they employ exceed 
600, and that among these clerks, indolence and reckless and brutal vice 
are carried to a point to which it is difficult to conceive that human be- 
ings possessed of some degree of talent and education could descend. 
“ The master-copyists give to their writers two pets of the sums they 
receive. The set attached to each establishmenf is clased by numbers, 
so that the four or five highest on the list are sare ofemployment. Their 
weekly gains range from eight to fifteen francs; but the more skilful, and 
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especially those whe write a fine hand, ean gain forty franes. Some of 
these men work in the stalls of their employers, others at their own 
abodes. The class, with some few melancholy exceptions of ingenious 
and well edueated young men and meritorious fathers of families, who 
have been driven into it by poverty, is a vile compound of expelled sta- 
dents, dismissed merchant's clerks, bankrupt scheolmasters, cashiered 
officers, and liberated convicts. Their predominant vices are drunken- 
ness, gluttony, gambling, and idleness; the whole accompanied and set 
off by a degree of filthiness and disregard of the decenvies of life whick 
almost surpasses belief, 

It was from this crowd that Lacenaire stepped forth, eminent alike for 
his crimes and excesses. The favorite pursuits of this “ felon wit” were 
gambling and gluttony; all that escaped the one was lavished on the 
other. Eight or ten franes for his breakfast or dinner were no uncom 
mon expenditure with this man; and his consumption of coffee was un 
bounded. Fraud and robbery were his most usual modes of obtaining 
funds for these indulgencies; and it was only at intervals that he would 
condescend to have recourse to his pen. Before he bad entirely shaken 
off all social restraint, and had devoted himself, soul and body, to crimes 
of the deepest dye, he was much sought after by the master copyists, im 
consequence of the beauty of his penmanship, and his marvellous rapidity 
of execution. Sometimes, tempted by the high rate of payment offered 
him, he would undertake a long piece of writing, and labor at it, fixed at 
his desk, for twenty-four or even forty-eight hours, almost without inter 
mission. His task was no sooner finished, than the gambling table, or 
glorious champaigne breakfast, again rendered him penniless. Lacenaive 
scorned to be called a copyist; he cnly condesce to use his pen im 
moments of pressing need, when no robbery offered him an easier mode 
of filling his purse. 

‘“« Many of these men are remarkable for the ragged and offensive dir- 
tiness of their dress. The soiled rags of the beggar are displeasing te 
the ‘ nicer sense ;’ but the humble and careworn appearance of him whe 
wears them converts disgust into pity. It is far otherwise with the clase 
of which I am speaking: their insolent and boisterous manner, thely 
sensual look and their brutal filthiness, combine to render them the most 
revolting objects that the eye can meet ; and, strange as it may a q 
some of the most skilful of the class are of this description. Others, 
again, carry the vice of idleness to a pitch scarcely to be believed. Men, 
who could with ease obtain twenty or thirty sous a day, prefer to yawn 
away their time, and just cover a sufficient number of pages to keep 
themselves from sheer starvation. Doing nothing is their supreme hap 
piness ; adry crust and water for their breakfast, a dinner for four sows, 
and a night’s lodging for still less suffice them. The rags worn by these 
men are actually infectious ; nor do they attempt to replace them by 
others until they will no longer hold together. They will then apply fee 
work at some of the stalls where they are known, gain a few franks, re- 
fit themselves in a a set of better rags, and sink back at once into a stete 
of torpid slothfulness. The master-copiers, utterly as they despise these 
men, are careful not to offend them, as in the moments of pressure they 
cannot do without them. Thi« class, viewed collectively, is the moss 
degraded in Paris,” Precious spirits these, for a revolution ! - 





BROTHER JONATHAN, 


YH MAIDEN’S FUNERAL, 
BY MRS. SOUTHEY, LATE CAROLINE BOWLES. 

= 
A little longer, yet a little longer let us tarry in this secluded burial- 
ground. ‘The sun’s golden rim touches not yet the line of that bright 
horizon. 
homes, nor the bees to their hives, nor the wild rabbits to their burrows 
on the heath. Not yet, sailing like a soft fleecy cloud through the grey 
depths of twilight, hath the light shunning owl ventured abroad on her 
wide winnowing vans, nor is the bat come forth, cleaving the dewey air 
with his eccentric circles. Tarry a little longer, even till the moon, that 
pale, dal), silvery orb, shines out uneclipsed by the glories of her efful- 
gent brother. Then, will her tender light, glancing in between those 
ancient oaks, sleep sweetly on the green graves, and partially illuminate 
that southeast angle of the Church Tower, and those two long narrow 
windows. And then will our walk homeward be delightful—far more so 
than in the warm glow of sunset. For then, every bank and hedgerow 
will be glittering with dew in the pale silvery light, and every fern leaf 
will be a diamond spray, and every blade of grass a crystal spear ; and 


| 


| 


| ill sustain, but to whom would she resign the precious charge? 


Not yet have the small birds betaken themselves to their leafy | 


| that poor frame appear! 


Then, she was still a comely matron, lwoking cheerful in her poverty 
and strong tolabor. Now, how bent down with age and feebleness does 
The burthen of the little infant is one she can 
She has 
contrived a black frock for the little creature—probably from her own old 
gown—her widow's gown, for she herself has on no mourning garment, 
only an old rusty black willow bonnet, with a little crape about it of 


| still browner hue, and a large black cotton shaw), with whieh she has 


sparks of living fire will tremble on them, and glance out with theirem- | 


erald rays from between the broad leaves of the coltsfoot and the 
arum. And then the wild honeysuckles (our hedgerows are full of them) 
will exhale such sweets as I would not exchange for ail the odors of the 
gardens of Damascus; or if we go lome by the heath track, the wild 
thyme, and the widows-wail, will enrich the air with their aromatic fra- 

nce. On such a night as this will be, I never unreluctantly re-enter 
the formal dwellings of man, or resign myself to oblivious slumber.— 
Methinks, how exquisite it would be, to revel like a creature of the ele- 
ments the long night threugh in the broad flood of moonshine! To pass 
from space to space with the fleetness of thought, “ putting a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes,” or to skim silently along on the 
stealthy moonbeams, to lonely places, where wells of water gush up 
in secret, where the wild deer come fearlessly to drink, where the halcy- 
on rears her young, and the water-lily floats like a fairy ship, unseen by 
human eye—and so, admitted to nature’s sanctuary, biending as it were 
in essence with its pervading soul of rapturous repose—to be abstracted 
for a while from dull realities, the thoughts and cares of earth, that clog 
the unextinguishable spirit with their dense vapors, and iutercept its 
higher aspirations—what living soul, conscious of its divine origin, and 
of its immortal destination, but must at times feel weary of this proba- 


covered over, as nearly as possible, that dark linen gown. She holds up 
no hankkerchief to her eyes, with the idle parade of ceremonial woe, 
but her face is bent dewn over the baby’s bosom, and drops are glisten- 
ing there, and on its soft cheek, that never fell from those young joyous eyes. 


A few neighbors follow her—a few poor women twe and two, who 
have all contrived to make some show of decent mourning, and those 
three or four laboring men, who walk last, have each a crape hat-band, 
that has served for many funerals. They are all gone by now—the dead 
and the living. For the last time on earth, the departed mortal has en- 
tered the House of God. While that part of the burial service appointed 
to be read there is proceeding, a few words will tell her story. 

Rachel Maythorne was the only child of her mother, and she was a 
widow, left early to struggle with extreme poverty, and with the burthen 
of a sickly infant, afflicted with epileptic fits, almost from its birth. The 
neighbors, many of them, said, “it would be a mercy, if so be God Al- 
mighty were pleased to take away the poor baby; she would never thrive, 
or live to be a woman, and was a terrible hindrance te the industrious 
mother.”’ But she thought not so, neither would she have exchanged her 
puny wailing infant, for the healthiest and the loveliest in the land—she 
thought it the loveliest, ay, and the most intelligent too, though everybody 
else saw well enough that it was more backward in every thing, than al- 
most any child of the same age. But it did weather out the precarious 
season of infancy, and it did live to be a woman, and even to enjoy a mo- 
derate share of health, though the fits were never wholly subdued, and 
they undoubtedly had weakened and impaired, though net destroyed her 
intellect. Most people at first sight would have called Rachel a very 
plain girl, and she was, in truth, far from pretty, slight and thin in her 
person, and from the feebleness of her frame, stooping almost like a wo 
man in years. Hercomplexion, which might have been fair and delicate, 
had she been a lady, and luxuriously reared up, was naturally pallid, and 


| exposure to thesun and wind in her outdoor labors, had thickened it to 


tionary state, impatient of the cenditions of its human nature, and of | 


bendage in its earthly tabernacle! What living soul that has proved the 
value of all sublunary things, but has at times aspirated with the royal 
Psalmist, “O that I had wings like a dove, for then would I flee away 
and be at rest.” 

Hark !—there’s a stir near us—a stir of footsteps and of human voi- 
ces. -It proceeds from within the church, and see, the porch doors are 


ajer, and also that low-arched door-way opening into the belfry. Those 
steps are ascending its dark narrow stair, and then, hark again! from | 
within, a low duli creaking sound, and then—one long, deep startling | 


toll—another. Let us look abroad for the approaching funeral, for by 
tho tolling of the bell, it mast be already within sight. 
that shady lane—no, nor by the broad heath road, from the further ham- 


It comes not up | 


let—nor from the direction of the Grange Farm—but there—ah!—there | . rts: A 
~~ where | and they sat just within the open door of their little cottage, over which 


it is, and close at hand, emerging from that little shrubby hollow, through 
which the road dips to the near village of Down. Is it not a beautiful 
thing to gaze on, in this lovely secluded spot, by the light of that yellow 
sunset, the mellow hue of which falls with such a rich yet tempered 
brightness on the white draperies of those foremost in the procession ? 
It is a maiden’s funeral, that probably, of some young person; for see, 
the pall is borne by six girls, each shrouded like a nun in her long white 
flowing houd, and in lieu of the black pall, a white sheet is flung over 
the coffin. The lower classes are very tenacious of those distinctive ob- 


seemed, duringthe last stages of some lingering malady, to arrange eve- 
ry thing for her own burial. 
ers they should strew over her in the coffin, the friends who should follow 
her to the grave, and the six of her young companions to be selected for 
her pall-bearers. Almost the very poorest contrive, on such occasicns, 
what they call “a creditable burying’’—even to the coarse refreshments 
distributed among the funeral guests. Poor souls!—long and sorely do 
they pinch for it, in their own few comforts, and in their scanty meals— 
but the self-inflicted privation is unrepiningly endured, and who would 
take upon him, if it were possible, to restrain that holy and natural im- 


The fashion of her shroud, and the flow- | 


pulse to honor the memory of the dead? Close behind the coffin comes | 


asolitary mourner—solitary in her grief, and yet she bears in her arms @ 


helpless innocent, whose loss is even more deplorable than hers. The | 


poor old womah is the widowed mother of Rachel Maythothe, whose 
corpse she is following to the grave, and that unconscious baby who 
stretches out its little hands with laughing glee towards the white drape- 
ry of the coffin, is the desolate orphan of her only child—Alas! of its 
unwedded mother.—A dark and foul offence lies at his door, who seduc- 
ed that simple creature from the paths of innocence! 


A few words will | 


tell her story, but let us stop till the funeral train has passed on into the | 


eburch, from which the minister now advances to meet it.—That poor 


childless mother! with what rapid strides have age and infirmities over- | 


taken her, aince we saw her this time twelyemonth, holdir g open that 
very gate for the farmer's prosperous family, and following them into 
church with contented hun ility, aecompanied by her dutevus Rachel.— 


a dark and muddy hue; but there was a meek and tender expression in 
her mild hazel eyes, and in her dimpled smile, and in the tone of her low 
quiet voice, even in the slight hesitation which impeded her utterance, 
that never failed to excite interest, when once they had attracted observa- 
tion. The mother and daughter lived a life of contented poverty—the 
former, strong and healthful, found frequent employment as a char-woman, 
or in going out to wash, or in field-labor. The latter, brought up almost 
delicately, though the child of indigence, and still occasionally subject to 
distressing fits, was principally occupied at home, in the care of their 
cow, the management of the little dairy, in the cultivation of their small 
patch of garden, (and small though it was, Rachel had her flower-knot in 
a sunny corner,) and in knitting and coarse needle-work. In summer, 
however, she shared her mother’s task in the hay-field, in mushroom pick- 
ing, and in the pleasant labor of the gleaners; and how sweet was the 
frugal meal of that contented pair, when the burthen of the day was over, 


a luxuriant jessamine had wreathed itself into a natural porch ! 


If Nature had been niggardly in storing the simple head of poor Ra- 
chel, she had been but too prodigal of feeling, to a heart which overflowed 
with the milk of human kindness, whose capacity of loving seemed bound- 
less, embracing within its scope every created thing that breathed the 
breath of life. We hear fine ladies and sentimental misses making a pro- 
digious fuss about sensibility, and barbarity, and “the poor beetle that 


| we tread upon;’’ but I do firmly believe simple Rachel, without even 
servances, and many a young creature [ have known, whose delight it | 


thinking of her feelings, much less saying a word about them, would have 
gone many steps out of her way, rather than set her foot upon a worm. 
It was a sore trouble to her, her annual misery, when Daisey’s calf, that 
she had petted so fondly, was consigned to the butcher’s cart, and while 
the poor mother lowed disconsolately about in quest of her lost little one, 
there was no peace for Rachel. Every moan went to her heart. But 
her love, and pity, and kindness of nature were not all expended (as are 
some folks’ sensibilities,) on birds, and beasts, and black beetles. Her 
poor services were at the command of all those who needed them, and 
Rachel was in truth a welcome and a useful guest in every neighbor’ s cot- 
tage. She was called in to assist at the wash-tub, to take a turn at the 
butter-churn, to nurse the baby while the mother was more actively occu- 
pied, or to mind the house while the good woman stepped over to the shop, 
or to watch the sick, while others of the family were necessitated to be 
about the daily labor that gained their daily bread; she could even spell 
out a chapter of the Bible, when the sick person desired to hear its com- 
fortable words. True, she was not always very happy in her selections. 


| “It was all good ;"’ so she generally began reading first where the book 


fell open, no matter, if at the numbering of the twelve tribes, or at The 
Song of Solomon,’’ or the story of “ Bel and the Dragon.” —* It was all 
good,” said Kachel, so she read on boldly through thick and thin, and 
fine work, to be sure, she made of some of theterrible hard names. But 
the simple soul was right—It was “all good.” The intention was perfect, 
and the spirit in whicg those inapplicable portions of Scripture were al- 
nost unintelligibly read, found favor doubtless with Him who clams the 
services of the heart, and cares little for the outward form of sacrifice. 





BROTHER 


A child might have practised on the simplicity of Rachel Maythorne, 
and when April-fool-day came round, on many a bootless errand was she 
sent, and many a marvellous belief was palmed upon her by the village 
urchins, who yet in the midst of their merry mischief, would have proved 
sturdy champions in hei cause, bad real insult or injury been oflered to 
the kind creature, from whom all their tormenting ingenuity could never 
provoke a more angry exclamation, than the short pathetic words, “Oh 
dear!’ One would have thought none but a child could have had the 
heart to abuse even in jest the credulous innocence of that unoffending 
creature. But the human “ heart is desperately wicked ;’’ and one there 
was, so callous and corrupt, and absorbed in its own selfishness, as to con- 
vert into an “ occasion of falling,” the very circumstances which should 
have been a wall of defence about poor Rachel. 


It chanced that, towards the end of last year’s harvest, the widow May- 


thorne was confined to her cottage by asprained ancle, so that forthe first | 


time in her life, Rachel went out to the light labor of leaning, unaccom- 
panied by her tender parent. Through the remainde: of the harvest sea- 
son, she followed Farmer Buckwheat’s reapers, and ... gleaner returned 
at evening so heavily laden as the widow's daughter. ‘or the farmer him- 
self favored the industry of simple Rachel, and no reaper looked sharply 
towards her, though she followed him so close, as to glean a chance hand- 
ful, even from the sheaf he was binding together. And she followed in 
the wake of the loaded wagons, from whose toppling treasures, as they 
rustled through the deep narrow lanes, the high hedges on either side took 
tribute, and though her sheaf acquired bulk more considerably than ever 
from the golden hangings of the road side, no one rebuked the widow's 
daughter, or repelled her outstretched hand; and one there was, who gave 
more than passive encouragement to her humble encroachments. And 
when the last wagon turned into the spacious rickyard, and the gleaners 
retired slowly from the gate, to retrace their way homeward through the 
same lanes, where a few golden ears might yet be added to their goodly 
sheaves, then Rachel also turned towards her home, but not in company 
with her fellow gleaners. For the young farmer led’her by a nearer and 
a pleasanter way, through the Graage homestead, and the orchard, and 
the hazel copse, that opened just on the lithe common where stood her 
mother’s cottage, the first of the scattered hamlet. But though the way 
was shorter, and there were no stiles to clamber over, and the young farmer 
helped Rachel with her load, by the time they reached the littlecommon, 
lights were twinkling in all its skirting cottages, and the gleaners were 
gathered around their frugal supper boards, and the widow Maythorne was 
standing in her jasmine porch, locking cut for her long absent Rachel, and 
wondering that she lingered so late, till the sight of her heavy buithen, as 
she emerged from the dark copse, accounted for her lagging footstep: 
and tardy return. Her companion never walked with her farther than 
the copse, and he exacted a promise — — — Alas! and it was given 
and kept, though the poor thing comprehended not why she might not 
make her dear mother partaker of her happy hopes; but it was his wish, 
so she promised all he exacted, and t 


» faithfully kept silence. So time 
passed on. The bright broad harvest n 


oon dwindled away toa pale cre- 
l, gain emerg- 
ing from her unseen paths, she hung out her golden lamp, to light the 
hanter’s month. Then came the dark days and cloudy 
ber, and the candle was lit early in the widow's cottage 
and daughter resumed their winter tasks of the spinning wheel and the 
knitting needles. And the widow’s heart was cheery, for the meal-chest 
was full, and the potatoe-patch had yielded abundantly, and there stood 
a goodly peat-stack by the door ; and, through the blessing of Providence 
m their careful industry, they should be fed and warmed all the long 
winter months: so there was gladness in the widow’s heart. But Ra- 
chel drooped; at first unobserved by the fond parent, for the girl was 
ever gentle and quiet, and withal not given to much talking or to noisy 
merriment; but then she would sit and sing to herself like a bird, over 
her work, and she was ever ready with a smiling look and a cheerful an- 
swer, when her mother spoke to or asked a question of her. Now she 
was silent, but unquiet, and would start as if from sleep when spoken 
to, and fifty times in an hour lay by her work hastily, and walk to the 
door, or the window, or the little cupboard, as if for some special pur- 
pose, which yet seemed ever to slip away unaccomplishe® from her be- 
wildered mind; and sometimes she would wander away from her home 
for an hour or more together, and from those lonely rambles she was sure 
to return with looks of deeper dejection, and eyes still heavy with the 
traces of recent tears. The mother’s observation once aroused, her ven- 
der anxiety soon fathomed the cruel secret. Alas! unhappy mother— 
thou hadst this only treasure—this one poor lamb—who drank ef thy 
cup, and lay in thy bosom, and was to thee a loving and a dutiful child: 
and the spoiler came, and broke down thy little fence of earthly comfort, 
and laid waste the peaceful fold of nature’s sweetest charities. 


ights of Novem- 


The rustic libertine, whose ruthless sport, the amusement of a vacant 
hour, had been the seduction of poor Rachel, soon wearied of bis easy 
conquest, and cast her “‘like a loathsome weed away.” He found it not 
at first an easy task to convince her of his own baseness, and intended 
desertion of her; but when at last he roughly insisted on the discontin- 
uance of her importunate claims, and the simple mind of his poor vic- 
tim once fully comprehended his inhuman will, she would have obeyed it 
in upbraiding silence: but alas! her injuries were not to be concealed, 
and it was the hard task of the afflicted mother to appeal for such mise 
rable compensation as the parish could enfurce, to support her unhappy 
child in the hour of trial, and to assist in maintaining the fatherless lit- 
tle one. Three months ago it was born into this bard, bleak world, and 


and the mother ' 
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| though the child of shame, and poverty, and abandonment, never was the 

heir of a mighty dukedom more fondly welcomed, more doatingly gazed 
on, more tenderly nursed, than that poor baby: and it was a lovely 
infant. How many a rich and childless pair would have yielded up even 
to the half of all their substance, to be the parents of such a goodl 
creature! All the sorrows of the forsaken mother, all her rejected ab 
fections, all her intense capabilities of loving, became so absorbed and 
concentrated in her maternal feelings, that when she looked upon her 
child, and hugged it to her bosom, and drank in at her eyes the sweet- 
| ness of its innocent smiles, it would have been difficult, perhaps, to have 
kept alive in her poor simple mind a repentant sorrow for her past fault, 
| as associated with the existence of that guiltless creature. No one judg- 
| ed hardly of poor Rachel, though many a muttered curse, “net loud, but 
deep,” was imprecated on her heartless seducer. She was still a wel- 
come guest in every cottage—she who had ever been so ready with all 
her little services to every soul who needed them, wax now welcome to 
sit with her infant in the low nursing-chair beside their humble hearths, 
or to lay it in the same cradle with their own little ones, while she buai- 
ed herself at her task of needle-work. It was a great comfort to the 
anxious mother to know, that while she was absent from her cottage, her 
| daughter had many a friend, and many a home, to which she might re- 
| sort when her own was lonely, or when the peculiar symptoms, with 
which she was familiar, warned her of an approaching fit. On such oc- 
! 








casions, (and she had generally sufficient notice,) experience had taught 
her, that by flinging herself flat down on her face, eit}: on the bed or 
fluor, the attnck was greatly mitigated in violence, and sometimes wholly 
averted ; aad it had been hitherto an especial mercy, that the afflictive 
malady had never made its terrific approaches in the night season.— 
Therefore it was, that the Widow Maythorne now and then ventured to 
sleep from home, when engaged in one of her vatious occupations, 
nurse-tending. So engaged, she left her cottage one evening of last 
week, and, not expecting to return to it before the afternoun of the en- 
suing day, she made it her provident request to a neighbor, that, if Ra- 
chel did not look in on her early in the morning, she would step across 
| and see how it fared with her and her baby. Morning came, and the 

good woman was stirring early, and soon every cottage lattice was flung 

open, and every door was unclosed, and the blué smoke curled up from 

every chimney but that of the widow Maythorne’s dwelling. There, deor 

and window continued fast, and the little muslin curtain was undrawn 

from within the chamber-window. 


So the friendly neighbor, mindful of 
her promise, stepped across to the silent cottage, and it was pot without 
| an apprehensive feeling, that she lifted up the latch, of the garden wicket, 

before which stood the old cow, waiting to be disburthened of her milky 
treasure, and lowing out, at intervals, her uneasy impatience at the unur 
sual tardiness of her kind mistress. Fast was the door, and fast the 
chamber-window, and that of the little kitchen, and all was still as death, 
and no noise answered to the repeated knocks and calls of the friendly 
neighbor. She tried the chamber casement, but it was fastened within, 
and the little curtain drawn before it precluded al! view of the interior. 
But, whilethe dame stocd close to it, with ber face glued to the glass, her 
ear caught an indistinct sound, and in a moment she distinguished the 
feeble wail of the little infant, bet no mother’s voice was heard tenderly 
hushing that plaintive murmur. 


Quickly the good dame summoned the assistance of a few neighbors— 
the cottage door was forced open, and they passed on through the cold 
empty kitchen, into the little bed-chamber. There stood the poor un- 

| custained bed whereon the widow and her daughter had slept side by 
side so lovingly, for so many quiet and innocent years, and where of late 
the new-born babe had nestled in his mother’s bosom. It was sul! cling- 
ing there—alas!—to a lifeless breast. The living infant was already 
chilled by the stiffening coldness of the dead mother, who had been, to 
all appearance, for many hours a corpse. The immediate canse of her 
death was also too probably surmised. She had evidently expired in a 
fit, and, from the cramped posture in which she was discovered, it was 
| also evident her first impulse had been to turn herself round upon her 
| fave, so to baffle the approaching crisis. But even at that fearful moment, 
maternal love had prevailed over the powerful instinct of self-preserva- 
tion—she had turned half-round, but stayed herself there, painfully sup- 
| ported in cramped posture by the elbow of her right arm, while the left 


still clasped the baby to her bosom, and had stiffened so in its last tender 
office. 


ee 

Dressinc a Goosr.—In a ease for stealing a turkey, the counsel- 
lor for the prisoner, examining an irascible old lady, thus began; 

** Now, Mrs. Wiggings, remember the oath you have taken and its 
sacred obligations; upon the virtue of that oath, madam, I ¢ 
you to answer me without equivocation, whether the bird, alleged to 
have been stolen by my client, was a goose or a gander.” 

‘‘ Why, sir, it is quite impossible for me to eay; the goose was 
cooked—so it would be ag hard for me to answer that, as to know 
whether you, dressed a3 you are, are an old man or an old woman ?”’ 

Ee 

A Suapow.—Shadows are henceforth to be considered palpable. An 
original friend of ours, expressing bis astonishment at the invention of 
a daguerrotype, just after having his own likeness taken, declared it was 
| the first time in his life he was ever sun struck! ‘ But,” said he, “1 


| shall never be able to convince my grand-mother that you can catch a 
man’s shadow and hold it.” 
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PORTRAIT OF 


The above as a spirited and beautiful engraving is of acharacter, as a 
work of art, seldom exceeded in newspaper or magazine engraving. 
While wood engraving and printing can be executed in such perfection 


as this, it Aoes not require that the tedious process of printing copper- | 
giate should be taken into the account, in estimating the relative advan- | 


ages of the two branches of art. 

Akbar Khan is the son of Dost Mahommed, who was deposed by the 
Anglolndian government. While his father reigned in Affghanistan, he 
held the important post of governor of Jellalabad, and was high in rank 
im the army; and distinguished also for daring personal courage. 
this striving to regain his power should put his character in bad odor with 
Bxglish authorities is not surprising. 
there can be no doubt, but he is to be tried for such faults by the charac- 


That | 


That he is treacherous and cruel | 
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AKBAR KHAN. 


to go with the official despatches to Cabool. It was duly burked, which 
may account for poor Sir William being quite at a loss to comprehend 
the sulky snubbing letters he subsequently received from his lady, and 
the sudden determination she had formed of joining him at Cabool. Such 
resolve she had made, and no remonstrance or persuasion could disuade 
her from her purpose. The consequence of her intention to join her 
husband was, that many other ladies were induced to look after theirs, 
and joined her in journeying through Affghanistan. You have heard of 
the repeated acts of insurrection of the Ghilzie chiefs, some of whom 
had been pardoned, but with the reservation that they resided in Cabool, 
near the throne, instead of on their mountains. When Sir William Mac- 
naghten was appointed Governor of Bombay, it was necessary that he 
| should proceed to Feazorpoor to descend the Indus to Bombay, and as 
the Ghilzie passes and mountains were in a very unsettled state, the la- 
dies vowed they would not move unless the Ghilzie chiefs under surveil- 
| lance at Cabooi were directed to accompany Sir William’s camp, that 


— ae 
Se eee ’ 


their influence might be exerted with their tribes to keep the road free of 
molestation or plunder. When the desire of the envoy was intimated to 
the ‘chiefs, they immediately suspected that it was some ruse to carry 
them off to Hindooston, and to imprison them, as the Kakeer chief, 
Hadjee Kher, had been in the fort of Chunur. They, therefore, 
held a consltation in the city, when it was resolved, that they would 


Gexistics of his nation; not by our code. When all the truth is known, it 


Guay appear that there was treachery attempted, if not practised, on both 
ates, in the recent affairs of the Scinde; and until we hear both sides it 


ie unfair wholly to condemn the native Indians. 
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The deed which has brought his name before the world is the murder 
#@ Sir William McNaghten when he was engaged in treating with Akbar, 


ander the fancied security of a flag of truce. In connexion with this sub- 


oot we publish an interesting letter giving the origin of this last Afghan 
war: 


“Banks or tHe Invvus, 4ta Aprut, 1842. 
“T had almost forgotten to give you an anecdote of the origin of the 
Afghanistan outbreak, which is no less singular than true. 
Selieve it that woman was the remote origin of all the disasters that have 
sccurred there? It appears that Captain O 


the presents Sir William had received at Cabul. ‘Presents,’ said her 


LAyship, ‘I have only just received his last letter, and he mentions | 
Stupid | 


mothing of the kind. What are they, shawls, or furs, or jewels? 
omen, he never alludes to such things, although he knows how much I like 
them.’ ‘Oh no,’ replied O , ‘they are none of these; but perhaps 
‘Come, come,’ cried the lady, ‘there is some mystery, and I in- 

“ist upon your telling me.’ ‘ Well, if you insist,’ said the Captain, 
the Shah has made Macnaghten a present of twelve slave girls.’ 

Slave girls!’ roared Lady M—. ‘Yes,’ replied O—; ‘however Sir 


William would not have them all, and returned eight; retaining only | 


Hoar.’ Lady M— was evidently excited and in ill humor, and O— took 
ais leave. In a furious passion her ladyship flew to her writing desk, 
wand dashed off six pages of anathema on poor Sir William, which soon 
siiter reached the Government in the shape of a most bulky despatch, 


Will you | 


, in a morning call on 


Lady M‘Naghten, by way of badinage, asked her if she had heard of | 


rather die than be led into captivity to India; that they would attempt 
| an insurrection in the city which should implicate all parties, and 
from a small spark burst into a flame. It was determined to murder 
Sir Alexander Burnes, plunder his house, in the heart of the city, and 
the treasury, which, in the infatuation of the politicals, was placed next 
door to his residence. All was arranged, Sir Alexander was murdered, 
| the treasury forced and plundered; blood once shed the excited passions 
| of the Mussulmen were not allowed by the priests and Ghazies to slum- 
ber; the city rose in open insurrection, and was shelled from the Balla 
Hissar for some days, The news spread to the remotest valleys, and all 
flocked to share in the plunder of it, or in the destruction of the Fering- 
hees. The Ghilzies of the Khoord Cabool Passes rose en masse, and 
every valley, and hamlet, and sheep farm turned out its sword or match- 
lock now to man the heights along which Sir Robert Sale was at this 
very time traversing with hia brigade on his return to India, in the cause 
of relief—the last remnant of the army of the Indus. Every thing had 
| been reported as ina s‘ate of profound tranquility. The brave old man 
had to fight his way for eight days through the passes to Jellalabad, 
where he has been beleagured ever since. The murder ef Sir William 
M:Naghten—the destruction of the Cabool fort—the imprisonment of 
| the ladies in the fort of Lughaum—the defeat of Wild’s brigade—all 
be traced to this silly story of the slave girls. What a subject for 
| writers on human passions! Without moralizing, however, it proves the 
| folly of allowing women of any rank to join or aceempany an army in 
an enemy’s country.” 
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THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


The above portrait uf the present Emperor of China was originally en- 
graved for the London Lilustrated News, from an original portrait. In 
the art of getting up likenesses the Chinese are so expert that their po- 
lice advertisements are frequently accompanied with portraits muc! more 
perfect for the purpose intended, than any description could be. The 
portrait of his Celestial Majesty is the more curious and acceptable at 
this time, as he is in imminent peril of “losing face,” and each of our 
readers will thus be put in a better condition relative to the Brother of 
the Sun and Moon than he may himself be; as whoever binds the Bro- 
ther Jonathan will keep the face. 

“‘ To “lose face” in the expressive dialect of the Chinese, signifies the 
loss of what we call prestige. When a man loses the incidents and 
surroundings which give him power and influence, and thus forfeits the 
associations which have been his tower of strength, there certainly can- | 
not be a more expressive phrase than “ losing face ;” and certainly the | 
success of those whum the Chinese have been taught to regard as the | 
mere scum of the earth, will go far to defeat the idea of the invincibility | 
of the Chinese dynasty. 

Ee 

QueEeR Foop.—How hard isthe case with the foreigner among us, 
who often, with a sentiment on his lips, that elicits our applause, diaws 
down our laughter in spite of us, by an unconscious violation of the 
Queen’s English. Foreigners are cert tinly more amiable than we are in 
this respect; they can listen with an imperturbable thoughtfulness of 
allowance, but we appeal to any one whether the following would not | 
have been irresistable with most of us. A , } 
German friend, a man of a remarka pt 
fond of c'othing his sentiments ir the graces of 
course happened to turn upon the ys to 
themselves who seek after the vanit f this world 


Englishman talking with a | 
] 


»phical cast of mind, and 
classical allusion, the dis- 
mortihicat which those subject 


Our friend was for | 


social independence, and had Diogenes in his eye. ‘ For mine self,”"Tie 
exclaimed, with rising enthusiasm, “ I should be quite contentment far t 
live all my days in a du eating no-ting else but unicorns. 
patna: Recrnian 

Marrtace.—Look at the great mass of marriages that take place 
over the whole world ; what poor, contemptible affairsthey are! A few 
soft looks, walk, a dance, a squeeze of the hand, a popping of the ques- 
tion, a purchasing of a certain number of yards of white satin, ring, 
clergyman, a stage or two in a hired carriage, a night in a country tem, 
and the whole matter is over. For five or six weeks, two sheepish-lools- 
ing persons are seen dangling on each other’s arms, looking at waterfalls 
or making morning calls, and guzzling wine and cakes ; then everything 
falls into the most monotonous routine ; the wife sits on one side of the 
hearth, and the husband on the other, and Jittle quarrels, little pleasures, 
little cares, and little children gradually gather round them. This 
what ninety-nino out of one hundied find to be the delights of mmatri- 
mony. 

SS 

Brows Ustversity Commencement.—We learn from the Pree 
idence papers, that the commencement passed off very creditably to all 
concerned. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 36 mew 
graduates, and of Master of Arts on 21 alumni. The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, was conferred on Rev. Spencer H. Cone, of this ety. 
[he honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, was conferred on the Hen. 
James Mason Williams, Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas of 


Massachusetts. 
a 


A Rev. minister of the Kirk of Scotland, sympathising deeply 
with one of his parishioners, who, in the course of a few weeks, was 
reduced to poverty by the death of three horses, and to add to the 
tria! the husband took ill and died. The mimister wrote a petition 
for her soliciting her neigh! ors’ support, in the following manner < 
“ The bearer, , has met with a severe loss by the death of three 
horses, and her husband, making in all four, since May, and on that 
account I would recommend her to your support.” 
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THE LITERARY PROFESSION. 


The prevalent notion, amongst many literary men and the public 
alike, ie that of Master Shallow as to his class—* Beggars ali, Sir 
John ;”’ but this is surely a great mistake We are not aware of a 
single one of the conspicuous literary men of England of our time 
who has not had reason to thank his pen for what it has done for him. 
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| 


Indeed, the literary has been searcely behind the legal profession du- | 


ring the last age, in respect of the cases of advancement from one 
grade of socicty to another which have been achieved by it. Its 
young adventurers have not secured any peerages and not very many 

aronetages or knighthoods ; but its disadvantage in this part of the 
contrast is from a mere formal couse affecting the legal profession. 
Great lawyers necessarily come into great political situations, in which 
these honors are matters of course —Great authors are perhaps as 
well with their honored names uneclipsed by titles, and the universal 
esteem in which they are held when their morals are not unworthy 
of their fame. We have only to run over some of the principal names 
and to reflect on the histories connected with them, in order to be 
assured that the case is as here represented. 

Sir Walter Scott entered life as the son of a Scottish solicitor, and 
promised to be nothing better than a sixth part employed barrister, 
till his pen brought him place, fortune, and title: had he not unfor- 
tunately involved himself in business affairs—for which his original 
motive was a dread of the precariousness of literary gains—had he 
trusted in short, to literary gain alone, he must have died a man 
worth £100,000, and made good his wish to found a landed and titled 
family 

Mr. Campbell, as is generally known, was an unfriended youth, 
studying ata Scottish university, with perhaps only the life of a poor 
teacher, or preacher, before him, when his first poem obtained for him 
friends and fame. He has not perhaps realized wealth, but he has 
always lived in the style of a gentleman, and moved in the highest 
circles of sucicty. 


from almost nothing, raised himself by his writings to considerable 
wealth, and to high offices which brought him more ; so that he died 
in the enjoyment of a thousand a year, and left fifteen thousand 
pounds. Pope got wealth by his muse, and Swift attained to consi- 
derable ecclesiastical preferment, though not to what he aimed at— 
abishopric. Addison rose to be Secretary of State; and Prior, from | 
a pot-house boy, beeame, like Irving, an ambassador. Dryden, with 
such fecundity of brain as he possessed, must have been well enough 
off but for the silly woman that called him husband, We do not know 


| much of rare Ben, but many surmise that sottish habits alone pre- 


verted him from being a rich fellow enough. In Shakspeare, eleva- 


| ted from a wovolstapler’s son to absolute fortune and the style of a 


country gentleman, we have a striking case of advancement by 
means Of literature, for certainly it was mainly through that cause 
that he attained wealth, seeing that his qualifications as a player 
were so poor. We stop with Spencer, who may be thought an unfa- 


| vorable instance, as he died in distress; but we are not satisfied that 
| this distress was connected in any way with his poetry. Elizabeth 


employed, patronised, and endowed him, and that grant of land in 
the south of Ireland must have been no small matter. It wasonly a 
transient disturbance of the peace of the country which damaged 
the poor poct's spirits and brought him to his grave. Probably, if 
he had survived the confusion fora little, all might have been well 
with him. 

When we consider these things, it is difficult to account for the 
tendency which is every where shown to whine about the poor re- 
wards of literature, and the doom of indigence and starvation which 
hangs over the heads of all who give themselves to pen and ink.— 
Can it be owing to the actual known instances of poverty-struck 
scribblers and starved poets? No donbt some men of letters have 


| come to miserable end. The mind lights in a moment on Chatterton, 


| ranks of men and all professions ? 
| thecaries? 


Mesers. Wordswo-th and Southey are not remarkable for the gains | 


they have made by literature; but they have been, at least, able to 
live as gentlemen, in the indulgence of all 
pecially the love of nature and the love of study, which are just the 
tastes of all others now a days least within the power of men who 
are not entirely independent. 

If we are not mistaken, Mr. Moore has been raised in fortune by 
the aid of his muse. It wassaid, a few years apo, that he enjoyed 
£500 per annum on account of one portion of his writings alone ; 
and he has since been endowed with a pension of £300, the express 
fruit of his literary merit. 


their peculiar tastes, es- | 


| sociate of genius. 


| gain in six, they usually go to wreck. 


The English Tibullus may not be rich; but, amongst the various | 
fates of the sons of Dublin citizens, there are worse than that of en. | 


joying a moderate competency, with the society of the most refined 
partof the first nation upon earth. 

Mr. Washington Irving was originally a merchant, and did not 
succeed in business; he cevoted himself to letters, and it was only 


| day whose case is precisely the same. 


the other day he attained, unquestionably in oonsequence of literary | 


distinction, the office of his country’s ambassador to Spain. 

Mr. Jeffrey has, we believe, no reason to regret his critical writings. 
His birth and original prospects were not superior to those of Scott. 
He is now a man of large fortune, anda judge, fully as much through 
his literary celebrity as anything else. 

The editor of the opposite critical organ is the son of a Scotch 
clergyman, a respectable degree in society, but not which endows its 
children with much fortune: to him literature has given large in- 
come, as well as personal importance. It is no discredit to him to 
gay that he would have remained comparatively poor as well as ob- 
scure, in his original profession. His early associate, Mr. Wilson, 
has been not less indebted to his literary talents for station and 
income : let the horde of the ‘‘ unemployed” who daily pace the Par- 
liament House in Edinburgh bear witness. 


Within the last few years we have had an extraordinary example of | by those doors in the dayg of innocence, and subsequently been 


a rise in affluence and consideration in consequence of literature in 
the person of Mr. Dickens. Society sees few revo'utions in personal 


But are these casualties not to be found in all 
Are there not many starved apo- 
Are there not many miserably poor solicitors ? Has not 
the church also its army of martyrs—curates steeped in poverty, and 
poor probationers who live upon protracted hope all their days? We 
do not hear of these men, but we always hear of unfortunate authors, 
and hence perhaps the notion that misery is the almost exclusive as- 
It is also to beobserved that many of the mishaps 
and sad ends of literary men are to be traced totheir own imprudence, 
that thing of power which nothing can overcome or gainsay. When 
any of the ordinary cvildren of men happen to be destitute of a sense 
of the value of money, and consequently spend in one day what they 
It were unreasonable to ex- 
pect that men of genius are to be exempted from the same rule.— 
Goldsmith lived in difficulties, and died three thousand pounds in 
debt ; but Goldsmith was a prosperous and well paid author. He 
might have been comfortable, if he only could have used his gains 
with common discretion. There are many literary men in the present 
They realize for years a large 
incoms ; they live beyond it; they get into debt and difficulty; and 
then, perhaps, they join in the cry about the inadequate rewards of 
the press, and the woes of literary men. Every person of common 
feeling would deplore the poverty and difficulty of such men, and be 
disposed to judge lightly of the cause for the sake of the talent and 
the suffering ; but every one must at the same time be sensible that 


Savage, and Otway. 


| the evil could have only been avoided by one thing, the exertion of a 


rational degree of prudence.— Edinburgh Journal. 
ec 


Newcate.—The wanderer, amid all the crowded and stirring 
scenes of this great Babylon of the West, will find few presenting 
more gloomy effects to the outward eye, and the moralist none offer. 


| ing more varied or affecting objects to the eye of the spirit than the 


| prison of Newgate. 


The death bed hath known no anguish and the 


| churchyard witnesscd no sorrow like the anguish and the sorrow that 


fortune greater or more rapid than that which this most meritorious | 


person has passed through since 1836, when he published his first 
sketches in the Morning Chronicle. He walks the world more in 
the manner of a Roman conqueror than any man since the days of 
Rome. 

Look, again, to Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer—novels, written pro- 
bably in a few wecks, paid at thc iate of fifteen hundred pounds 
each—political arising from literary distinction—a baronetcy! Are 
these things significant of a miserable profession ? In short, it 
appears that literature, far from being necessarily associated with 
vexation and penury, is entitled to take no low place amongst the 
means by which talent raises itself in the world. Nor has it ever 
been otherwise since thore was a printed literature in England. If 
we look back over the list of those who were more particularly de- 
pendent on their literary abilities, we shall find that there have been 


at all times men rising to opulence, or at least comfort, and to per- | 


sonal distinction, by these means. The posi‘ion of Johnson, alter 
his carly struggles were oVer, was not an unenviable one. Hume, 


have wandered within those walls. Many a light heart hath passed 
dragged thither as an unwelcome visitor, over the rough places of 
this world. There hath been quickened in many a breast at the 
undying worm, and there hath arisen in many a one the ineffable star. 
Hope hath laid down her treasure, and fear his burthen, on the thresh. 
old of that place ; and beneath those lofty roofs have met all the 
secrets and mingled all the emotions of the human soul. There is 


| another point in which to view the yards and cells of Newgate—how 


many bosoms have there throbbed against each other for the last time 


| —bow many hands have there exchanged the lingering press which 


secms afraid to sever, for fear the pulse should ccase to beat—and 


| how many souls, keenly tried by the rigor of acute misery, have in- 
| tercommunicated for the last time on the threshold of one of those 


opposite roads, one of which leads through the low, dark and ominous 
portal, to the scaffold. ‘The golden bowl of Hope has been for ever 


| broken within the walls of Newgate, and the silver chords of affec- 


tion loosened in its cells ; but no monument remains of all the mourn- 
fal scenes which that prison hath witnessed, save those only which 
memory hath erected in the lorely hearts that were widowed or or- 
phaned there, and which love has too often since inscribed with the 
name and character of the dead ! 
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[Continued from page 42, Vol. III.} 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
Laura inher prison—the return of the madman—their flight— gli mpses 
of a sad history—Laura’s escape. 

Did you ever, reader, when you were a child, get into an empty room, 
before yeu had learnt the art and mystery of turning a lock, bang the 
door to, and fancy you should never get out again? Of all the horrors 
that can ever rush into the human mind, the imaginations that then rise 
up in the breast of infancy are by far the most terrible. With fancy at 
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its height, and a whole world untried, yawning like a vast cavern before | 


it, the agony of terrible uncertainty at that moment is worse than all the | length aroused, as if by a sudden shake, and on languidly opening her 


positive pains and dangers that befall us in after life. Rarely—very 
rarely, do we ever in mature years meet with an hour so fearful as that. 

Laura, however, in the close prison to which she was now confined— 
shut in by a madman, who was likely to forget her the next moment—at 
a distance from the inhabited part of tive house—without a single soul 
knowing what had become of her, and every probability against their 
seeking her in that direction—endured to the full all the terrors of child- 
hood, and gave herself up to utter despair. Whenever fancy brought a 
sound to her ear, (for none in reality reached her the whole day,) she 
raised her voice? and cried aloud for help; but no one came; and she 
saw the darkening of the day with her bright eyez dim with tears. Seat- 
ing herself in a corner of the room she gave way to the torrent, and wept 
violently, while night crept on, and all was darkness. She had contin- 
ued thus, with ber face buried in her hands for nearly an hour, when she 
suddenly heard a souad, and started up. Before she could cry out, the 
key turned in the lock, and the door opened. Although it flashed upon 
her mind immediately that it was but the madman who had returned, 
yet, such are the gradations of suffering, that the presence of him, from 
whom she had fled in terror, now came as a blessed relief. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “‘ I thuught you had forgotten me!’’ And the 
accents of joy in which she spoke seemed to touch the unhappy man’s 
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we will walk a hundred miles to-night. But if you attempt to run away, 
woe be to you!” 


Thus, on they went till, half-way across the park, Laura suddenly per- 





t . . . es 
ceived a {male figure, under the trees. An exclamation of joy. burst 


from her lips; but the madman cried, in a furious tone :— 

* If you try to run a step, or say a word, I will knock you to pieces in 
an instant !’’ and almost at the same moment, levelling a blow at the 
person she had seen, and who had taken a step or two towards them, 
he struck whoever it was to the earth, exclaiming :— 

“T have killed her! That is another of his women, and I will kill 
them all except you—except you; and you 1’!l marry myself!” 

Poor Laura, however, could bear no more, and as he spoke, exhausted 
with hunger, fatigue, agitation and terror, she sunk fainting down upon 
the path before him. 

How long she remained in this state she could not tell, but she was at 


eyes she found herself borne along, in the madman’s arms, under the 
park-wall of Outrun Castle, from the top of which, to say the truth he 
had just leaped, having found the stile guarded, and the gate shut. 

‘Oh, let me go !—let me go!” cried Laura. “I will walk—indeed I 
will.” 

“You can’t walk, poor lamb!” he replied in a gentle tone. “ Be- 
sides, the butchers are after you. I can carry you—I can carry you. I 
have grown so strong I could carry the world. I pulled the iron bar out 
of the window of the prison as if it had been a sapling twig!” 

“T can walk, indeed,” said Laura; “and I will walk, too, if you will 
let me.” And after some persuasion she induced him to set her down, 
and suffer her to walk along by his side, though he held her tight by the 
wrist as they went. 

His pace was painfully irregular to his fair companion ; sometimes 
slow and thoughtful, sometimes so rapid that she could scarcely keep 


| with him; and thus they had passed the end of the park wall about 


heart: for it does seldom happen that the earthquake which over- 


throws the temple of reason, lays the whole structure in such @tter 
rain but that some passages, howevér tortuous and narrow, still remain, 
by which human feeling can penetrate even to the innermost shrine. 

“« Forgotten you !”” he said, ‘and are you giad I have come? Ha, 
ha! that is strange; for now al] the children fly from and hoot me; the 
very urchins whose heads I used tw pat, look terrified if they see me.—I, 
who used never to come home without a look of joy, and satisfaction 


from the eyes that I loved best ;”’ and down he vat upon the floor, and 


| 


placing his back against the door, fell into a sort of stupor of meditation, | 
with his hands clasped on his knees, and his head drooping till his fore- | 


head almost rested on them. 

For a short time Laura waited patiently to see the result, fearful of ex- 
citing him to rage. 
ness had come ao gradually upon her eyes that the faint remaining light 
ef the summer night sufficed to give her a general view of every thing 
areund. At length, however, she spoke to, and tried to soothe him. 


She could see him distinctly as he sat, for the dark- | 


more or less in the bo:om of almost all women, she felt that his enmity | 


had been somehow excited by the very people who kept her there, and 
she expressed her detestation of them, her eagerness to escape, her 
anxiety to return to her father, in language which she thought the most 
calculated to touch and affect her strange companion. But the ear of the 
mind seemed stopped. Not a word did he utter in reply; not a move- 


| of gazing bent down his head and wept profusely. 


ment took place in his limbs; so still, so motionless he sat, one might | 
have thought it was some melancholy statue, and not a living thing. | 


More than once she made the same attempt in vain. At length, how- 
ever, a few minutes after the castle clock had struck ten, Laura, ¢on- 
vincing herself that he had fallen asieep, determined to make an effort to 
pass him quietly, and escape by the door. 
step, she had come within a single yard of the place where he sat, when, 
starting up with a wild laugh, he caught her by the wrist, exclaiming :— 

‘Poor mouse! so you thought to get out of the trap! But you and I 
will escape together. You want to run away from them,do you? Well, 
you shall run far enough; for I will not leave you till you have gone five 


Advancing with a noiseless | 


half-a mile when the day began to dawn. To Laura those faint grey 
streaks were a most joyful sight; but they seemed to fill the madman 
with terror. 

“« There is day!” he eried, “there is day! We must hide ourselves, 
or they will catch us: and then they will hang me, and marry you tohim. 
That will be very terrible, you know. Here—here’s a place where we 
can hide, and nobody will find us.” 


In that part of the country, as you know very well, dear reader, it isa 
common custom to cut out a sort of lime-kiln in any chalky bank, 
excavating the furnace in the mass of chalk, with an aperture at the 
top, and the entrance door, supported by brickwork, at the side of the 
road. The place to which the madman pointed was a large kiln of 
this kind, apparently long disused, but there was one extraordinary 
fact about it, which was, that the iron doorway had been left hanging 
on its rusty hinges, even in England, a country where every body 
thinks he has a right to take the property of his neigbor, provided 
he can do so undetected. Into this strange and miserable abode the 
madman forced Laura to enter, notwithstanding her entreaties and 
remonstrances; and, following her in himself, he drew the door to after 
them. When this was accomplished his mind seemed relieved from a 


| part of the terrors which daylight had apparently brought with it, and 
She besought him to let her go: with that divining spirit, which exists | 


sitting down he laughed gaily, saying : 
“* Here we can be comfortable.” 
As the daylight increased, he gazed eagerly and often in his fair com- 


| danion’s face; and, whether it was one of the strange variations of mad- 


ness, or that the sight of her beauty soothed and calmed him, he fell inte 
a gentler mvod than he had hitherto displayed, and after one of these fits 
Laura thought that 
it was a happy moment‘ and she strove to persuade him to let her go, 

‘You seem a kind-hearted man,” she said: “Oh, do let me return to 
my father. Think whata terrible thing it must be for him not to know 
what has become of me, and to be anxious every moment of his life 
about me.” 

“ Ay, I know—I know,” cried the man in a sad and solemn tone.— 


| “Do you tell me what itis to be anxious every moment about a daugh- 


| ter? 


hundred miles; far, far over the sea, where he can never see you again, | 


and then he’ll marry her you know, and all will be right. Come along, 
come along ;”” and dragging het out through the door, by the wrist, he 
led her through another, which opened out into a sort of paved alley, 


which ran from the back of the castle to the stable-yard. With a degree | 


of cunning and caution far beyond what might be expected even froma 


person in their senses, he paused and looked round at every step, listen- lost them there was nothing left for me to love at all.” 


ed for every sound, and at the same time kept whispering to Laura :— 
“‘ Not a word!—not a word '—not a word!” 

She, on her part, listened and looked arounc with equal anxiety, hope- 
ful of finding some means of deliverance, but it 
did so. 


was all in vain that she | 
Distant sounds, indeed, she heard, comiog apparently from the | 


servants’ hall, but they were too far off to give ber any assurance of ob- | 


taining assistance, even if she raised her own voive to cry for help; and 
gradually her wild companion drew her away from the house, and into 
the park. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he cried, when they were actually under the first clump 
of trees: ‘‘now we are free!—now we are free! Go on before me; 


| 


Don’t you know who Lam? Don't you know the whole story 7?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Laura, alarmed at the knitting of his brows, 
and the tone in which he spoke; “no, indeed, Ido not know. What has 
happened to you ?”’ 

“I will tell you—lI will tell you,” he answered. “I was a very bappy 
man once, a very happy man, indeed. I had just enough to live upon, 
and a wife that I loved better than any thing on earth, except my daugh- 
ter, and a daughter that I loved better than any thing in earth or in hea- 
ven. Never you love your daughter too much, it’s a sin and a folly. L 
loved nothing but those two, they were all the world to me, and when I 


“Oh, dear,” said Laura, “ 1am very sorry for you.” 

“Are you?” said the man. “ That's kind of you—that’s very kind. 
You are the only person that’s been very sorry for me for « hundred 
years.” 

” He paused for a minute or two, as if in thought, and Laura asked: — 

“« Did they both die, then 7” ; 

“No, no, cried the man: “I wish they had—I wish they had, and I 
too; that would have been pleasant. No, they didn’t both die; my wife, 
she died, but she wasa long while ill; she that was so pretty, she wither- 
ed away, day by day, but she was pretty and dear to the last. Poor 
thing! God took her, and I was ungrateful. I thought I sheuld have 
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gove mad when she died, but then | had my daughter, and all the love 
that had been her mother’s came to her—it was her right, you know ; it 
was the only thing her mother had to leave her—a poor inheritance, God 
wot—but yet a father’s love is something. Ay, but then came the worst 
time of all. 
mother, and I tried to comfort her; and I would look so cheerful you 
eamnot think, when my very heart was breaking. Ay, that’s what it is 


chat makes men go mad, looking happy and speaking gaily when they | 
sut it doesn’t matier—it’s all the | 


heave got the grave ia their heart. 
game thing. Did you ever read the Bible 1” 

“To be sure I have,” replied Laura. 

“ Well, then,” continued her eompanion, “dc you remember the story 
af the rich man and the poor one, and how the rich one took the poor 
one’s ewe lamb, that lay in his bosom, and was unto him as a daughter; 
and what David said when he heard it?—Ha, ha! this foul monster 
comforts himself in his wickedness, and thinks himself safe, because he 
lives in a fine castle, and because the father, whose child he wronged, 
seems too pitiful in his eyes to reach him; but I say with David, ‘ As the 
Led liveth, the man that hath done this thing shall surely die.” Ay, I 
wil! tear his heart in pieces, as I tore the fowl. But what makes you turn 
#0 white? Iwill not hurtyeu. You abhor him, too, don’t you?” 

“ Oh, that I do,” replied Laura, earnestly. Although she did not com- 


prebend the whole of the man’s story, yet the facts came glimmering | 


through the obscurity of his wild speech, and showed her that wrongs as 
well as sorrows had driven him mad. “Oh, that I do,” she replied! 
“* but it was not fear that made me turn pale, but | am faint from fatigue, 
and with hunger, too, for I have not tasted any thing since ten o'clock 
yesterday morning.” 
The man put his hands to his head, exclaiming :— 
“Not tasted any thing ! How's that—how’s that? You're a good 
gitl, und you're sorry for me, and abhor him as I hate him. Oh, PII 
oua nice breakfast ; you shall have sweet water cresses frum the 
- I know whore it runs. You shall have them directly. No- 
body can call that stealing. I'll go and fetch them—I'll go and fetch 
them,” and away he darted. No thought had he to shut or fasten the 


Without either lock or bolt, and the moment he was gone, Laura started 
up with a trembling step and approached it. Her heart beat wildly, 
the prospect of liberty was before her, and yet she had scarcely 
strength to make use of the opportunity. She paused a moment, 
hesitating and calculating how far the madman would have to go. She 
had seen no brook as they had passed along, so that she could 
wet even divine the distance; but, at all events, she determined 
t9 make the attempt. By this time there must be people near, 
@he thought, who would hear her cries, and aid her—husbandmen 

ing in the field, or going to their work, and after waiting for 
about two minutes, she bent down and crept through the narrow door. 
The next moment she stood in the open road, and gazed to the right 
and left. No human being was to be seen, and climbing up a little 
path, which seemed to have been made in former days by the fre- 
quent steps of the lime-burners, she reached the top of the bank and 
ance more looked around. 
@ne whistling lightly in the distance, and, looking in that direction, 
the saw the spire of a little church. It was a blessed sight to her 
at that moment, and darting across the corner of a fallow field that 
lay before her, she reached a path which wound away in the direc- 
tion of the village. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
Mademoiselle Brochet falls out of the frying-pan into the fire— 


how to mystify a Justice— prison recreations—Joey’s discoverics—- 
@ proposal. 


three or four young squires, and one or two country justices, aided 
the Chevalier de Lunatic in seeing what was the matter; while the 
whole party of ladies, alarmed by the noise and the sudden exit of 
the gentlemen, remained within, ready to scream or faint as the case 
might be ; and Miss Rotundity, who was really not courageous not- 
withstanding her scientific pursuits, looked with tender confidence 
at the legs of the mastadon, as a place of retreat in case of danger. 


“Ah, mon Dieu!” cried Mademoisclie Brochet ; “ how happy I | 
Meester Worrell, I vairy glad you come ; | 


was to see everybody. 
de aidez me out of dis trap. 
situation. 
pack.” 


I have got one vairy uncoamfortable 
Ah, chevalier! mon cher chevalier! I be excessively 


“* Why, goodness me !” cried Mr. Rotundity, “ this is the young | the chevalier than ony other person he had met for a long while, and 


lady who brought me news of your pretty daughter, Longmore. But 
how came you here, ma’amselle ? But let me set you free ;” and 
putting his foot upon the spring of the trap, Mr. Rotundity ex- 
elaimed, “ Remove fera monstra !” and Joey Pike skipped out of 
the trap delighted. 


“ Yees,’”’ cried Miss Brochet, ‘ yees, my cher Rotandity, I come 
to tell you of pretty Miss Laura—I promise to come again to-night. 
Bat you see [ have been persecuted—I have run, torn my gown, 
seratch my beautiful leg, and undertaken all manner of distress. 

“Why, bless me !” cried young Jones the curate, holding a light 
tlese to Miss Brocliet’s face, “ you seem, ma'am, to have got a mar- 


I saw the girl was unhappy, and | thought it was for ber | 


| looking through his spectacles. 


delicate French collar and pelerine. 








| lier de Lunatico. 





| here, and therefore, had better, perhaps, go in. 
| my friend Joey’s account of h'mself, and then we can deai with the 


vellous stiff beard fora young lady. Methinks you have forgot to 
shave yourself this morning.” 

‘Ah! pretty woman vil sometimes have de light, delicate mous- 
tache,”’ replied Miss Brochet, blushing deeply. 

* Yes ; but here’s beard as well as moustache,” replied the curate, 
** Why, alderman, this is a man 


dreesed up in-woman’s clothes! If his hair were not flaxen, his chin 


would be like a blacking brush.” 
The Chevalier de Lunatico now perceived that further conceal- 
ment, at least as far as sex, was all in vain; and, with the usual de- 


| cision and promptitude which he displayed, he stepped forward say- 


ing : 
“* Hush, my good sir, to use a term that you understand, being 


| connected with your profession, there is more apon the cards than 


you know of. You had better go home to your wife, and prepare for 
the journey you have got to take. My dear alderman,” he contin. 
ued, while young Jones slunk away, “ this lady, as your clerical 
friend has observed, isa gentleman : it is my servant, in short, whom 
I sent down here for the express purpose of making discoveries in 
regard to fair Laura Longmore and other matters.” 

** Ay,” cried rash Joey Pike, ‘ and discoveries enough I have made. 
I will relate them a!l organo; but the first disclosure shall be of my- 
self,” and off he pulled cap, bonnet, and wig, exposing to the eyes of 
admiring spectators the graccful head of Joey Pike issuing out of a 

Rash Joey ! rash Joey ! to what perils do’st thou expose thyself ! 
Hadst thou remained enveloped in false curls, and lace, and silk, 
thoagh all might detect thee by thy beard for a man, no one would 
have discovered what a man thou art. There was no necessity for 
it either, Joey; for the chevalier’s cautious, but well-timed acknowl- 
edgment of thee saved ‘rom all responsibility. It was an act 


| of needless candor, of uns .cessary generosity, towards thine oppo- 


nents. 


Thou must be a Tory, Joey Pike ; thou must bea Tory. IL 


| wonder thou art not in the cabinet! 
door of the kiln. Indeed he could not have made it secure, for it was | 


The moment hat and wig were gone, a young squireling exclaimed, 
“* Why, hang it—upon my honor, its Joey Pike, the waiter, at the 


| Half Moon!” 


‘* He’s soon going to be waiter at the whole one,” said the Cheva- 
‘**but [think we had better bring him into the 
house, and hear something of the wonderful discoveries he has made ; 
and, besides, he seems exhausted, torn, and in a very lamentable 
condition, I know my friend the alderman has too much kindness 
of heart to refuse him rest and refreshment under such circumstan- 


| ces.” 


“‘ Assuredly, assuredly,” cried Alderman Rotundity. ‘“‘ Hoe 
maxime officii est, ut quisque maxime opis indigeat, ita ei potissimum 
opitulari.’”” 

* But,” said one of those gentlemen called justices of peace, whose 


| name, by the way, is a sad misnomer, as their operations, nine times 
| out of ten, in their beginning, their course, and their result, have 
Nota soul was near, but she heard some | 


nothing to do with peace in the world—* but, Mr. Alderman Rotun- 
dity, I fear this here is a bad business ; for that there fellow, Joey 
Pike, has a warrant out against him for the murder of old Scapulary ; 
for the magistrate’s pocket-book says, that, in a case of felony, every 
one becoines a constable, and ought to take the villain up.” 

“I deny that,” said young Jones the curate, who by this time had 
crept back again to the party, and could not resist the spirit of hoax 


| that was in him—* I deny that, Mr. Puddenstream ; for how can a 


magistrate become a constable, which is an inferior office ? No, my 
deur sir, you remain always a justice of peace, and have no right to 


| take any cognizance whatever of the greatest felon in all the world, 
Jones the curate, Mr. Alderman Rotundity, Mr. Deputy Popeseye, | 


even if he had cut your own throat the moment before, unless he be 
brought before you on information on oath. That’s the law, I take 
it,aderman. Blackstone does indeed say that in certain cases, such 
as the present, every man becomes a constable ; but that means 
every common man of course : and very inconvenient it sometimes 
is ; for where there are only two people present, a felon and another 


| man, asthe felon becomes a constable too, they have mutually to 
take up each other ; andif the felon happens to be the strongest, he, 


of course, carries the day. 
you, chevalier.” 

“I dare say it is,” replicd the chevalier, “ for it sounds very like 
nonsense; and I have remarked a tendency that way in some of your 
laws before.”’ 

Mr. Jones held his tongue ; for he found it less pleasant to hoax 


It’s the law of the land, I can assure 


the clear, grey, sarcastic twinkle of the great diplomatist’s eye gave 


| warning that he was always ready to return shot for shot. 


“* Well, gentlemen,” continued the chevalier, “ as it is now night, 
and the moon is not yet up, we cannot see clearly into the matter 
We shall soon hear 


matter as may be thought fit.” 
‘“* As to that matter,”’ said a voice close by, “I shall deal with un 


| first,” and at the same time a great, broad hand grasped Miss Bro- 


chet's arm. ‘ We have got a warrant against thee, my dear; so you 
mun come along with me.” 








—_—__——— 


“* Stay, stay,” said the chevalier. | 

** Stay, stay,” said Harry Worrel. j 

“No I woan’t,” said the constable. “ What should I stay for, 
master ?” 

* Because you are bound to take him before the nearest magis- | 





trate,” replied Harry Worrel, “‘ and there are three here present.” 

‘Ts that the law,” asked the learned constable with a bread stare. | 
**] thought I had to take un to gaol.” 

* Oh, it’s the law, it’s the law,” cried Mr. Jones, who was anxious to | 
hear all that Joey Pike had to say; and having removed into the dining- | 
room of Rotandity Court, the magistrates and their friends took up | 
their position on one side of the table, while Joey and the constable | 
appeared on the other. 

“Give him a chair,” said Mr. Longmore. “ By standing too long | 
upright the muscular fibre becomes contracted, the atoms are pressed | 
one upgn the other, a derangement of the relative positions take place, | 
the poles become inverted, or, at all events, dislocated, and those 
changes are produced in the animal economy which ultimately lead 
to the unnatural and unnecessary consequences of sickness and 
death.” 

“ Give him a slice of venison and a glass of wine,” said Mr. Dep. 
uty Popeseye. ‘* Keep a good heart, young man, and fill your belly 
whenever you can. That’s the way both to have a long life and a | 
merry one. My good friend the chevalier here would not stand by 
you, I’m sure, if you had committed a murder ; so we'll see you taken 
care of, and you shan’t want for meat and drink in the prison if I | 
have any say in the matter.” 

* It’s all nonsense together,” said Harry Worrel, “ there’s nebody | 
in the whole county from the coroner down to the cow-keeper, who 
suspects Joey of any thing like murder ; and here the chevalier and | 
I can prove that he was in quite a different place at the time that this 
act was committed.” 

“That has nothing whatever to do with it, I tell ye,” cried Justice 
Puddenstream. “ That there man was murdered, that’s clear enough ; 
this here man’s accused of it, that’s clear enough ; and so he must 
go to prison.” 

‘* Pray how long must he stay ?” said the chevalier. 

““Why, I can’t tell that,” replied Justice Paddenstream ; maybe 
six weeks or more. I forget when the ’sizes are.’”’ 

“ And pray how will he amuse himself ?” said the chevalier. 

“ Why he may walk about the yard with the other felons,” said 
the justice, “ and he may write his name upon the wall, and all 
that.” 

“ And if he is found innocent,’’ said the chevalier, ‘the country 
of course, makes him a large compensation for long imprisonment 
and six weeks’ condemnation to the society of felons.” 

“* Pooh—nonsense !”” cried Mr, Paddenstream ; “he may think 
himself devilish well off he isn’t tucked up ; and the judge will tell 
him when he quits the court that he must look upon himself as for- 
tunate in the issue of the trialand that the warning he has received | 
ought to have a great effect on his future life and conversation.” 

* So that, in short, he will go out of courtan innocent man, having | 
suffered the punishment you inflict upon various serious offences, | 
though he had done nothing to merit it, having had his morals con- | 
taminated by association with criminals, and his reputation blasted | 
by the insinuations of his judge ?” 

** Something like it, I am afraid,” said Mr. Alderman Rotundity. | 
“ Judges will make awkward speeches, that they had better let alone, 
as wellas other men. ‘ Nemo omnibus horissapit.’” 

“But what’s all that to us? what’s all that to us ?” cried Mr. 
Puddenstream. ‘‘ We've nothing to do with all that. All that | 
we've got to do is, tucommit aman when he’s brought before us fora | 
felony, to punish poachers, and fine fellows five shillings for being 
drunk. That’s a magistrate’s business, and plenty of it there is too.” 

“* May I ask,” said the chevalier in an insinuating tone, “ who it 
is that appoints the magistrates in this county ?” 


“The Lord Lieutenant to be sure,” replied the justice. ‘ Who 
should appoint them but the Lord Lieutenant ? He asked me partic. 
pone take that onerous and responsible office, as he called it, upon 
myself.” 

“* He was sure you would do honor to the bench,” said the cheva- 
lier ; “‘ and so much do I respect him, that I will beg you to present | 
him with this little note of invitation the first time you see him. If | 
the people in my country displayed as much care and discrimination | 
in selecting their magistrates there, we should not be so riotous a 
crew as we are I dare say.” 

‘“‘ Thanky, sir ; thanky,” said the justice, pocketting the billet ; | 
**and now we had better commit this fellow.” 

“* Not till you’ve heard him, I suppose, and the charge too,” said | 
the chevalier. 

* No, no; let us hear him, let us hear him,” cried some of the | 
other magistrates. ‘‘ Whatdo you charge him with, constable ?” 

“ Why, as to charging un,” replied the constable, “ that’s no busi 
ness of mine, you know. He’s been charged enoff already, I fancy. 
I wash my hands o’ that. I was sent to teak un where I could find 
un, not to charge him. Ye must manage that amongst ye: that’s 
not my job.” 


| 
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| those two horns of its. 


| will take care that you shall have the credit of it, Joey. 
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This new difficulty might have turned to Joey's advantage, but 
Joey Pike, like Joey Hume, was smitten with an irresistable desire 
of distinguishing himself in oratory, and, like that distinguished 
impediment to all legislation, his oratory often got him into a serape. 
By this time he was refreshed with meat and wine, and, rising with 
dignity, he flourished his left hand, and laid his right upon his 
heart. 

“ IT am charged,” he said, “ with murder. I own it. 

* Oh,” said Mr. Puddenstream, “ he is charged with murder, and 
he ownsit. That's quite enough, I think. He pleads guilty—he 
stands committed.” 


“No, no, he does not,” cries another magistrate; he pleads 





| no such thing. What he owned was, that he stood charged with 


murder.” 

* Do you call me e fool, sir,” said Mr. Puddenstream. 

“I did not cail you one, whatever I might think,” replied the 
other magistrate ; and how far this petty quarrel might have 
no body can tell ; but Mr. Alderman Rotundity interposed, exclai 
ing—** Gentleman, gentlemen, let us hear what the prisoner has to 
sa "9 


* Oh, I will hear any thing,’’ cried Puddenstream, “ but I won’t be 
called a fool.” 

“ Well, now, Joey, speak,” said the alderman. 
stated the charge against yourself. 
against it ?” 

‘* Simply this, most learned alderman,” replied Joey Pike—* that 
itis false, because it is impossible. First, it is morally impossible, 
because it is not in my nature to commit murder; secondly, it is 
physically impossible, because no man can be in two places at once. 
Then, again, it is false because I did not do it; and, thirdly, it is 
false because another did it. Each of these assertions I can prove, 
illustrissimi signori, if you will only permit me to do so. In the 
first place I have said it is not true, because it is impossible. Now, 


“ You have 
Have you anything to say 


| there are two honorable gentlemen here present, whose veracity is 
| not to be doubted, who can show that I was with them at the very 


time this murder must have been committed.” 


“ I say, Joey,” interposed the constable, “‘ wawn’t you seen a-com- 
ing out of the house just after the murder was found out ?” 

**No,” replied Joey, boldly, “for, [ first found it out. It was « 
great discovery of my own—not so wonderful as some of Mr. Long- 
mere’s discoveries, but still no less true.” 


This was a very happy hit, which made another friend upon the 
bench. Mr. Longmore bowed his head benigniy, and Joey proceeded 
to tell the tale of his adventureson that morning, beginning with the 
words—*“ I had been fighting a duel !” 

‘* Ha, ha, ha! he had been fighting a cuel,” cried Mr. Deputy 
Popeseye. ‘‘ What a fool he must be if it’s true! whata liar he 
must be, if it’s not! An awkward beast, a dilemma, Joey, with 

Been fighting a duel! ha, ha!” 

Worrel explained, and corroborated Joey’s statement, which was 
also confirmed by the chevalier ; but, nevertheless, as so frequently 
happens, Mr. Popeseye’s laugh had gradually damaged Joey Pike's 
cause; and the magistrates having made up their minds to send 
him off to prison immediately, only listened to him farther in order 
to find matter fer the confirmation of their own opinion. 


“Well,” said Mr. Puddenstream, “ this is all very fine, gentlemen; 
but for my part I think an honest man always acts like an honest 
man ; and I must say that to go about the country masquerading im 
petticoats in this manner, is not like an honest man.” 

‘** Nor an honest woman, either,” said Sir Deputy Popeseye: “ ha, 
ha, ha!” 

‘* Pray, what did you do that for, sir 7” said Puddenstream. 

Joey Pike was agitated and overcome : he felt slightly hysterical ; 
he could bear any thing but a laugh: the idea of being laughed at, 
was to him worse than the thumb-screw or the rack. With a sur. 
prising effort, however, of mind and resolution, he swallowed the 
egg that was rising in his throat, and waiving his hand, exclaimed—~ 

‘I see my case is prejudged. What did I come here for in petti- 
coats, do you ask me? Pour chercher la verite—and I have found 
it! Yes.—I have discovered the murderer : he who caused the mor- 
to of poor Toby Scapulary has developed himself to my ojos. I cam 
prove it upon him—TI can demonstrate that he is coupable, and not 
your umilissimo servo. Nay, more, not only murder have I discey- 
ered, but rhapsody. Tome you owe—to me alune—the knowledge 


| of where fair Laura Longmore is confined.’’ 


** Ay, that’s true enough,” said Mr. Alderman Rotundity ; “and 
ou shall 
not have to say, sic ros non vobis, 4c.” 

‘can tell you who are they whuse brutal malice and pervers com- 
plots carried her off from her burning father’s house,” continued Joey 
Pike. 

«¢ Who, who?” demanded Harry Worrel, starting up with his fist 
clenched, asif he would knock down the phantom that Joey’s words 
called up. . 

« Sit down, Harry, sit down,” cried Mr. Longmore ; “ I will knock 
them down myself, Who, Joey—who?” 
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“The race of Outron,” screamed Joey, in a high eoprano—* the | 


race of Outrun—sono i traditori.” { 
Every man looked in his neighbor’s face with horror and astonish. 


* Ah!” continued Joey Pike, shaking and mouthing like Mr. Ma. 
eready in Richelieu—‘‘ ab! sad is my fate, and terrible my lot, to have 
to accuse my own kindred—to cast a stain upon my race—to blacken 
my own biood—that I, that I of all men should have to accuse the 
race of Outrun.” 

“ The man’s mad,” said Mr. Longmore. 

to do with the race of Outran, Joey?” 

“* Ay, there’s the third great discovery,” continued Joey, drawing 
forth a pocket handkerchief with a smal! edging of lace, and wiping 
his eyes, for he had moved himself to tears; ‘‘ay, there’s the third 
diseovery—I myself am a child of the race of Outrun. Was my 
mother ever known, oh, egregious Longmore? Did you ever hear 


‘*What the deuce have 


my father’s name, oh, potent Puddenstream? Is it in the register | 
of your parish, grave and reverend Jones? No, no; Fitzurse is the | 
name I ought to bear; end I can prove it too by proofs irrefragable. | 


Was I not bred up in the house in early youth? Was not the daugh- 
ter of that house long absent from her home? Did not she diein a 
dark, mysterious manner in the state chamber of Outrun Castle 7— 


Can any one behold her picture and my face and yet refrain to cry | 
—there is the mother, there is the son? Besides, have I not a letter | 


—ay, an intercepted letter from Jeremiah Tripe—him of the rub 


nose—to Widow Scapulary, sceking the certificate of my mother’s 


, e 7” 


sible to describe. He had studied his attitudes from the picture of 


Brotus condemning his sons ; and he had nearly thrown his shoulder | 
out of joint in the effort to stretch out his arm like a Freneh Roman. 
It must be acknowledged, too, that the effect he produced was pro. | 
found 


“This must be inquired into,” said Mr. Longmore. “TI recollect 


do totalk about; but it must be inquired into.” 

“ Let inquiry be made,” replied Joey Pike ; “ it is all that I desire: 

, for my own part, can prove all my assertions. I am willing at 
any moment to set my face by the side of that fair countenance and 
say, with the famed Prince of Denmark, ‘ Look here upon this pic- 
ture, and on that.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jones with a sly smile, “and the reply might 
be from the same author— Iyperion to a Satyr.’” 

**Then I have the letter,” continued Joey Pike. 

“ Pray let me look at it,” said the Chevalier de Lunatico. 

**There, most respected knight,” replied Joey, “‘ I know you to be 
& proo chevalier, and I can trust to your discretion. Take, read, and 
mark it; you will see that he speaks of the marriage certificate— 
*The marriage certificate,’” continued Joey, reading from the let- 


“we i ; H i 
ee nena, Colne, Ghmnge Wage 6 tet grey Beeedh. | the ladies; for we left them in most admired disorder, and doubt. 


es pocket. Poor man, I wonder what always made him wear grey 
breeches ;’ and so do I,” proceeded Joey, “ buta fact’s a faet—grey 


breeches he did wear, and in those breeches were deposited, besides | 


the nether man of Scapulaire——” 

“ Joey, Joey,” cried the chevalier, “ you are getting into verse.— 
But here is the undoubted fact,” he continued as he took the letter 
and looked through the contents—“ here is the undoubted fact of a 
marriage certificate being inquired after which this old man appa- 
rently used to carry always in his breeches pocket. But what is the 
link of connection between this letter and yourself, Joey ?” 

“ Why he certainly was brought up at Outrun Castle,” said Mr. 
Longmore, “and there were strange reporte about that tinie.” 

“I was,” said Joey, waving his hand gracefully and assuming the 
pathetic—* I was reputed to be what the people in London called a 
fondling, though heaven knows few are they who fondle them—an 


enfang troavy ; or as the Spaniards most poetically call it, a Hijo | 
P Pp y ’ y 


de la piedra, a son of a stone, for stony must be that father’s heart 
who could thus expose a child. Such, however, I was reputed to be : 


some said even, and confidently affirmed, that I was related to old | 


Scapulary himself ; but still | was brought up in Outrun Castle, and 
did odd jobs for all men, till about twelve years ago, when applying 
for some information regarding my fate and history, and delicately 
hinting to the noble lord that I thought myself a greater man than 
crue] circumstances suffered to appear, his lordship reached his hand 
to a stag’s horn in the great hall, and drawing down a horsewhip 
flanked me out of the chief door. Most indignantly I stalked away, 
resolved never to be beholden to that hand again, even for a penny 
roll, til! I could claim it asa right, Little did I hope when I return. 
ed to Outron Castle for the purpose of setting free Laura Longmore 


—little did I hope, I say, that J should find the proofs of those rights 


which I do now possess.” 


“ But did youset her free?” exclaimed Mr. Longmure, more inte- | 


vested in the fate of his own progeny than in the ancestors of Joey 
Pike. ‘‘ Did you set her free, Joey?” 

“ Alas, no!” answered Joey Pike, and the face of Harry Worrel— 
as when a schoolboy promised to be taken to. fair or show, to sport 
Or game with but the one condition, that the weather shall be fine, 
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| dered him himself, so eager was he to commit him. 


| they were quite comfortable, I can assure you. M 
| Serpentaria, was descanting on the aitch bone of a 


— ——— 


looks up with anxious eyes unto the cloudy sky, while the dull va- 
pours drift along it thick, ana sparrows chirp portentious, and he 
beholds a sudden rent in the gloomy canopy above, and forth pours 
the sun, brightening for a moment all the sceae around, but instantly 
after the clouds close again, and all is darker than before, while the 
slow dropsof rain begin to patter down—so was the countenance of 
Harry Worrc}, illuminated for a moment by the bright rays of hope, 
but overshadowed instantly again by the answer of Joey. ‘ Alas, 
no!” said Joey Pike, ‘1 was frustrated. But to speak again of my 
roofs——” 

“Well, well—but we have nothing to do with that,” cried Bru. 
tus Paddenstream, who stuck to his point like a rusty weathercock, 
or anold Roman. ‘‘ What we have to do is, to commit him. That’s 
our busine: s, I take it. You see, gentlemen, that there gentleman is 
accused of the murder of old Scapulary; a warrant is out for his 
apprehension, and” 

** And we must remand him for further examination,” said Mr. 
Longmore. ‘ Here is but one suspicious circumstance that I can 
hear alleged against him; here is the testimony of two honorable 
gentlemen to set against that circumstance ; here is the aniformly 


, good character which the young man has borne, and to which the 


one half of the people here present can testify.” 
“ Ay, he always wasa good erctur,” cried the constable. 
thought un a little light in the head, but no harm in un.” 
Joey Pike would rather have been committed a thousand times 
then have undergone such a speech; but Mr. Longmore went 


“We 


| on— and I, as one of the magistrates here present, will not con- 
Joey spoke all this with an emotion and an emphasis that is impos. — 


sent to a good and respectable young man being sent to the com. 
mon prison, where he has no means of carrying on his observa- 
tions, making his calculations, or any of those processes in which 
the human mind delights, till we have stronger proof against him 
than we have at present.” 


“No, no,” cried several of the other gentlemen present ; ‘‘ remand 


| him, remaod him.” 
a good deal of strange matter about that time, and rumors that didn’t | 


Mr. Puddenstream found that he was in the minority; but none of 


| the family of the Puddenstreams ever yield with a good grace; and 
| be it said, that very often, in this world, they carry their point against 


the conviction and conscience of other people, simply by a dogged 
adherence to a wrong opinion. In this instance he made a strong 
fight of it; and one would have thought that Joey Pike had mur. 
Even when the 
question was carried against him, and the prisoner was remanded, he 


| declared that he cast the responsibility from his own shoulders, and 


held the other magistrates answerable for any consequences that 
might ensue. Joey, however, was not committed in spite of all he 


| could say; and Mr. Rotundity, ordering out his own pheton, sent 
| him off in custody of the constable, with a recommendation to have 


him treated well and tenderly. 
‘**And now,” continued the worthy alderman, “let us rejoin 


less they are in a dreadful state of anxiety to know all that has ta- 
ken place.” 

** Oh dear, no,” said Mr. Jones: “I looked ina minute ago, and 
fair friend, Miss 


as'odon, and all 
the rest of party were asleep, except the lady who took three glasses 


| of curacoa after her coffee, and she was counting up the ace of 
| spades. 


| playing at, I don’t know.” 


She made four of it, but what game she fancied herself 


“Why, where are you going to ride to-night, my dear young 
friend?” said Alderman Rotundity, to whom Harry Worrel had been 
speaking in a low voice. “I'll lend you a horse with a great deal 


| of pleasure; but” 


‘‘It’s not to be done, Harry,” said Mr. Longmore. “I know what 
he’s going to be about. He’s going to set off for Outrun Castle, and 
there will be some blood spilt. Have I not promised you my daugh- 
ter, Harry ? and that’s enough. Leave me to find her.” 


“ There’s been very little blood spilt as yet, my dear sir,” replied 
Harry Worrel: ‘for that young rascal Fitzurse, is alive and well, 


| and” 


Here the chevalier stepped in, not feeling particularly sure how 
Mr Longmore’s resolutions in favor of his friend might be affected 
by the news of Mr. Fitzurse’s resuscitation. He therefore finished 
Harry Worrel’s sentence, thus: ‘and Lord Outrun and his son, feel- 


| ing Very sure you would never consent to her marriage with the lat- 
| ter, when you discovered what a blackguard and a swindler he is, 


carried off your daughter for the purpose of compelling her to wed 
him avainst your will and her own too,” 

“1’ll prosecute them,” cried Mr. Longmore—* I'll prosecute them 
for abduction. ‘I'll call my new, wonderful discovery for blowing 
up a whole fleet with a pistol shot—I’ll call it ‘ Frederick Fitzurse’ 


| instead of ‘ Longmore’s Infernal Machine,” as I intended to term it ; 


and I’}| burn down Outrun Castle with my patent magnifying, multi- 
plying glass, which is exactly the same instrument wherewith Ar. 
chimedes burned the fleet in the port of Syracuse.” 

* Well, at all events wait till to-morrow morning,” said the cheva. 








jier ; “ perhaps we may hear somethiog of Laura, by that time. I 
rather suspect, indeed, that we shall; but if not” ; 

“ Why, then, let us proceed against Outrun Castle in a body,’”’ 
cried Mr. Alderman Rotundity, who was in a state of some excite- 
ment,—** if wedo not hear of the young lady by eight o'clock to- 
morrow, let us all march in battle array, summon the gastle to sur- 
render, and take it by storm.” , 

“ Agreed, agreed, agreed!” cried all parties present—‘ agreed, 
agreed, agreed!” 








————— EE 


CURIOSITIES IN GARDENING. 
(From the Quarterly Review. 


Gardening, as well as literature, has its ‘‘ curiosities,” and a vol- 
ame might be filled with them. How wonderful, for instance, the 
sensitive plant which shrinks from the hand of man—the ice-plant 
that almost cools one by looking at it—the pitcher-plant with its wel. 
come draught—the hair-trigger of the stylidium—and, most singular 
of all, the carnivorous ‘* Venus’ fly.trap” (Dionea muscipula)— 


“ Only think of a vegetable being carnivorous !” 


which is said to bait its prickles with something which attracts the 
flies, upon whom it then closes, and whose decay is supposed to afford 
food for the plant. Disease is turned into beauty in the common and 
crested moss.rose, and a lusus natur@ reproduced in the hen and. 


| 
| 
| 


chicken daisy. There are phosphorescent plants, the fire-flies and | 


glowing worms of the vegetable kingdom. There are the microsco- 


whose petals is a foot long, its nectary a foot in diameter, and deep 
enough to contain three gallons, and weighing fifteen pounds! 
What mimiery is there in the orchieses, and the hare’s. foot fern, and 
the Tartarian lamb (Polypodium Baronyetz)! What shall we say 
to Gerard’s Barnacle tree, ‘* whereon do grow certain shells of a 
white color tending to russet, wherein are contained little living crea- 


tures: which shells in time of maturity do open, and out of them | 
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and nearer together ; but among gardening crotchets we have never 
yet seen a children’s garden as we think it might be made—beds, seats 
arbors, moss-house, all in miniature, with dwarf shrubs and fairy 
roses, and other flowers of only the smallest kind ; or it might only 


be laid on turf, to suit the intellectual spirit of the age, likea map of 
the two hemispheres. 








I 
PACE-EGGING. 

The old custom of “ pace-egging” is still observed in Blackburn. It 
isan Easter observance, and it is said to be traceable up to the theolegy 
and philosophy of the Egyptians, Persians, Gauls, Greeks, and Romans; 
among all of whom an egg was an emblem of the universe, the produe- 
tion of the Supreme Divinity. The Christians adopted the egg as an 
emblem of the Resurrection, since it contains the elements of a future 
life. ‘“* The learned Hyde,” says Brand, “in his Oriental Sports, tell, 
us of one with eggs among the Christians of Mesopotamia un Easter- 
day, and forty days afterwards, during which time their children 
themselves as many eggs as they can, and stain them with a red color, 
in memory of the blood of Christ. Some tinge them with green and 
yellow. Stained eggs are sold all the while in the market. The sport 
consists in striking their eggs one against another, and the egg that first 
breaks is won by the owner of the egg that struck it. Immediately ane 
ther egg is pitted against the winning egg. and so they go on till the last 
remaining egg wins all the others.” The immediate occasion of the 
observance may have been in the resumption, on the part of our forefe- 


| thers, of eggs as a food at Easter on the termination of Lent; hence the 


pic lichens and mosses ; and there is the Rafflesia Arnoldi, each of | origin of the pace or pasque (that is Easter) egg. 


In a curious roll of 


the expenses of the household of Edward L., communicated to the So 


grow these little living things, which falling into the water do become | 


fowles, which we call Barnacles 7?’ What monsters (such at least 


they are called by botanists) has art produced in doubling flowers, in | 


dwarfing, and hybridizing ;—“ painting the lily”—for they are pink (!) 

lilies of the valley, and pink violets, and yellow roses, and blue hy- 
drangeas; and many are now busy in secking that ‘‘ philosopher's 
stone of gardening,” the blue dahlia—a useless search, if it be true 
that there is no instance of a yellow and a blue varicty in the same 
species. Foreigners turn to good account this foolish rage of ours 
for everything novel and monstrous and unnatura), more worthy of 
Japan and China than of England, by imposing upon the credulous 
seeds and cuttings of yellow moss.roses, and scarlet laburnums, and 
fragrant peonies, and such like. 

Strange things, too, have been attempted in garden ornaments. 
We have spoken of water. works, like the copper-tree at Chatsworth, 
to drench the unwary ; and the Chinese have, in the middle of their 
lawns, ponds covered with some water-weed that looks like grass, so 
that a stranger is plunged in over head and ears while he thinks he 
is treading upon the turf. In the Ducal Gardens at Saxe-Gotha is 
a ruined castle, which was built complete, and then ruined expres by 
a few sharp rounds of artillery! Stanislaus, in the grounds of Lazi- 
enki, had a broad walk flanked by pedestals, upon which living fig- 
gures, dressed or undressed “ after the manner of the ancients,” were 
sr on great oceasiuns. The floating-gardens, or Chinampas, of 

exico, are mentioned both by Clavigero and Humboldt. They are 
formed on wickerwork ; and, when a proprietor wishes for a little 
change, or to rid himself of a troublesome neighbor, he has only to 
set his padd'es at wark, or lug out his towing-rope, and betake him- 
self to some more agreeable part of the lake. We wonder that the 
barbaric magnificence which piled up mimic pyramids, and Chinese 
watch-towers, and mock Stonehenges, never bethought itself of imi- 
tating these poetical Chinampas. It was one of Napoleon’s bubble 
schemes to cover in the gardens of the Tuileries with glass—those 
gardens which were turned into potato-ground during the Revolution, 
though the agent funnily complains that the Directory never paid him 
for the sets! One of the most successful pieces of magnificent gar- 
dening is the new conservatory at Chatsworth, with a carriage-drive 
through the centre, infinitely more perfect, though, we suppose, not 
80 extensive, as the covered winter-garden at Potemkin’s palace of 
Tauride, near St. Petersburg, which is described as a semi-circular 


ciety of Antiquaries, is the following item in the accounts for Easter 
Sunday: ‘“ For four hundred and a half of eggs, eighteenpence.” The 
following prayer, found in the ritual of Pope Paul V., composed for the 
use of England, lreland, and Scotland, illustrates the meaning of the 
custom: “ Bless, O Lord, we beseech thee, this thy creation of eggs, 
that it may become a wholesome sustenance to thy faithful servants, 
enting it in thankfulness to Thee, on account of the resurrection of our 
Lord.” In Blackburn, at the present day, pace-egging commences om 
the Monday, and finishes on the Thursday before Easter week. Young 
men, in groups varying in number from three to twenty, dressed in varie 
ous fantastic garbs, and wearing masks—some of the groups accompa- 
nied by a player or two on the violin—go from house to house, singing, 
dancing, and capering. At most places they are liberally treated with 


| wine, punch, or ale, dealt out to them by the host or hostess. The young 


men strive to disguise their walk and voice; and the persons whom 
they visit use their efforts on the other hand to discover who they are; 
in which mutual endeavor many and ludicrous mistakes are made. Here 
you will see Macbeth and a fox-hunter arm in arm; Richard III. and @ 
black footman in familiar converse ; a quack doctor and a bishop smoking 
their pipes and quaffing their “half and half;” a general and an cystere 
seller ; an admiral and an Irish umbrella-mender; in short, every vari- 
ety of « haracter, some exceedingly well dressed, and the characters well 
sustained. A few years ago parties of this description were mach sub- 


| ject to annoyance from a gang of reckless fellows styled the “Care 


laners,”’ (so called because residents in Carr-lane,) armed with blud- 
geons, who endeavored to despoil the pace-eggers. Numerous fights, 
with the usual concomitants of broken heads and various other contu- 
sions, were amongst the results. This lawless gang of ruffians is now 
broken up, and the affrays between different gangs of pace-eggers have 
become of Comparative rare occurrence. An accident, however, which 
ended fatally, occurred in the last year. Two parties had come into 
collision, and, during the affray, one of the young men had his skull frae- 
tured, and death ensued. Besides parties of the sort we have attempted 


to describe, children, both males and females, with little baskets in their 


| . al } inse ore » ; 1 sé e ” 
hands, dressed in all the tinsel, colored paper, ribbons, and “ doll rags 


which they can command, go up and down from house to house; at 
some receiving pence, at others eggs, at others gingerbread, some of 
which is called hot gingerbread, having a mixture of ginger, and some 
of cayenne, causing the most ridiculous contortions of feature in the um 
fortunate being who partakes it. Houses are literally besieged by these 
juvenile troops from morn till night. “ God’s sake a pace-egg!”’ is the 
continual cry. There is no particular tune, but various versions of pace- 
egging and other songs are sung. The eggs obtained by the juvenilers 


are very ee boiled and dyed in logwood and other dyes on the 


conservatory;attached to the hall of the palace, wherein “ the walks 


wander amidst flowery hedges and fruit bearing shrubs, winding over 
little hills’—in fact, a complete garden, artificially heated, and 
adorned with the usual embellishinents of busts and vases. When 
this mighty man in his travels halted if only for a day, his travelling 


*‘cumposed of trees and shrubs, and divided by gravel-watks, anc 
ornamented with seats and statues, all carried forward with the cav- 
alcade!” We ought in fairness to our readers to add, that Sir John 
Carr, notorious by another less honorable prenomen, is the authority 
for this; though, indeed, his statement is authenticated by Mr. Lou- 


pavillion was erected, and surrounded by a garden a l’Anglaise! | charneter odesirably 


Easter Sunday, and rolled in the fields one egg at another till broken. 
This practice of pacing-eggs used also to be practised in some parts of 
Yorkshire. Great quantities of mulled ale are drunk in this district em 
Easter Sunday. 

The actors do not take the eggs with them; they are given at the 
places where they call. The actors are mostly males; but, in the course 
of your peregrinations en one of these evenings, it is not unusual to dis- 
cover one or two of the fair sex in male habiliments, and supporting the 
This old custom of pace-egging was again ob- 
served this year, notwithstanding the fatal accident we have mentioned, 
without any molestation from the authorities, and without any accident 
occurring. — England in the Nineteenth Century. 


a 


An Irishman seeing half hog hanging up in a slaughter-house, 


don (Encyc. Gard, sect.842) We have heard of the effect of length | agked the butcher when he was going to kill the other half.—Prové- 
being given to an avenuc by planting the more distant trees, nearer | dence Chronicle. 


~ 
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~ BROTHER JONATHAN, 
New-Vork: 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1842. 


=—— 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Another week has closed ; and it seems as if the seven days last past 
had brought us by a long stride to the “ melancholy days,’’ the “ sad- 
dest of the year.” The trees and foliage are beginning to assume the 
variegated, and in many cases brilliant hues which mark decay. We 
have ceased to lovk for new progress in vegetation, and watch only the 
tokens of the departure of the green livery in which heart and eye have 
80 long rejoiced. 

But with the decay of vegetation men and things artificial are reviv- 
ing. In the marts are awakening the hum of voices, and the tokens of 
business, and the gay world is filling up with the return of its members. 
The bustle of business which always precedes the winter season is be- 
ginning to be felt, and so close is the icy reign upon us, that the ladies 
are already looking forward to the festivities of the holidays. 

Except the melancholy news of the decease of the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the chronicle of the week is barren of impor- 
tant or striking events. 
tracted struggles, seek repose in the very brief interim which takes place 
before again they assemble, to draw about them the elements of a renew- 
ed political din. And if the leading politicians are disposed to rest, the 
people certainly are ; for never, we believe, in the history of the nation, 
were the readers of newspapers, and the retailers of political gossip more 
heartily rired of the theme of politics. 

In periodical literature, we are on the eve of our monthly budget from 
the old world, and shall probably be able in our next paper, to present 
the reader with the cream of the English magazines for September.— 


At any rate, we have ready a continuation of the selections of beautiful 


specimens of the engraver’s art, with which the present and late numbers | 


of the Jonathan have been embellished. We feel perfectly safe in the 
assertion that no American newspaper has ever given illustrations of 
such excellence, and in such numbers, as the Jonathan is now doing.— 
The gem of the present number is the German engraving, which we 
sommend, not merely to the reader’s notice but to his study. 
a 
PRIZE FIGHTING. 

Several matches at the brutal practice of prize fighting have been 
made this ceason in this city, taking place out of the limits of the corpo- 
ration, to avoid the police. We have avoided any notice of these pro- 
ceedings hitherto, and should not now refer to the subject, were it not to 


record the occurrence of an event which will probably put a stop to the | 


brutal business for a season, at least. 
Christopher Lilly and Thomas Mac Coy, went up to Westchester county 
to fight fortwo hundred dollars a side. They were accompanied bya 
large number of such persons as are attracted by sympathy of feelings, 
by dissipated and low habits, and by lack of decency and refinement to 
such exhibitions, and it is not impossible that a few thoughtless but not 
utterly depraved persons, may have been drawn by curiosity to make a 
part of the concourse. If there were present any individuals at all re- 
moved above the beast in their thoughts and feelings, they probably re- 
ceived a lesson on the occasion, which may prevent them becoming here- 
after graduates of the black leg school, professors of the thimble rig, 


and chevaliers d'industrie—anglice pick pockets and Jeremy Did- 


dlers. 


For two hours and forty minutes, though what is spoken of in the cant 
phrase of “the ring’’ as one hundred and twenty rounds, these de- 
graded men hammered each other, for the amusement of equally de- 
graded friends and spectators and companions. 

The whole is technically described in one or two of the papers in the 


eity, the characters of the conductors of which assimilate with the occa- 


sion and the actors in it. The result was that one of the combatants, 


mamed Mac Coy, was so terribly beaten that he never returned to con- 
sciousness after his last fall, and died on the passage from the scene of 


the fight to this city. The spectators were landed in small squads, at 


| to go into details relative to it. 


Political combatants, exhausted with their pro- | 


On Tuesday, two fellows named | 


| the members of a crack engine company of Albany, “ No. 7.” 
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The 
Should the pro- 
ceedings transpire before this paper goes to press, notice will be found 
in another place. 


different points, and skulked away from notice, as best they might 
police, it is stated, succeeded in making some arrests. 


It is unnecessary, we think, to make much comment upon theee pro- 
ceedings. For the friends of the deceased victim of his own low fully 
we feel deep pity, particularly if, as is represented, they rather encot- 
raged than endeavored to prevent this meeting. The event, considered 
in a more public light, and as regarding the best good of the community, 
can be regarded in no other view than as a salutary lesson to men who 
degrade themselves to mere unimals. They will discover in what esti- 
mation they stand out of the circle of their own low associations, and 
be able to discern the true estimation in which they are held by men who 
conceive character as founded on something beside ability to strike like 
a beast, and endure blows like a donkey. It will prove a check to prize 
fighting, falling upon it in the only manner in which a check could fall 


, effectually. 


——— 
THE PROCESSION. 

As the world is literally out of six of the nine days of wonder in re- 
lation to the Tyler indignation procession on Monday last, and as the 
event is therefore quite two-thirds forgotten, it will not be expected of us 
As a procession, it is fair to say that it 
was well managed, and much more than respectable in appearance. 
The managers, whoever they were, showed good tact in the getting-up, 
and produced a display at once novel, and as effective as any such turn- 
out can be. For our own part, we generally find that the majesty of the 
people, when drawn out into a long line, with painted cloths, lettered 
muslin and awkward men on restive horses, with lite negroes shouting 


| at their heels, is a very good illustration of the old play upon letters— 


majesty stripped of its externals. 

We are not expert at computing the numbers of a procession, but 
should judge, to the best of our ability and belief that this numbered 
somewhere between five hundred and five thousand. It was certainly 
not less than the number first named, and probably did not exceed the 
larger number by more than half-a-dozen. As, however, some of the in- 
dignants chose to ‘do good by stealth,” and ride in close carriages in 


their exceeding modesty, the tale cannot be exact. The lady part of the 


; procession in barouches, looked exceedingly well ; one hundred and four 


goddesses of liberty, with parasols and sun-shades, and twenty-six small 


| boys—probably representing to the Misses Liberty, a parallel position to 


that held to Venus by the boy Cupid. Badinage aside, this was a most 
pleasant feature of the parade, and the ladies were generally the families 
of respectable gentlemen who took part in the proceedings as marshals, 
&c. The effect of the presence of the ladies was, what woman’s pre- 
sence ever isthe preservation of order, and the investiture of that with 
eclat and respect, which might not otherwise have fared so well 

It was said that the affair was to be entirely free from party bias; but 
the dressing of the representatives of Rhode Island in black, was cer- 
tainly a departure from this promise. It was in bad taste, and ridiculous 


| —and entirely defeated the non-political complexion which was professed. 


It gave a farcical character to the matter which the contrivers did not 
count upon ; and did not argue a great deal for the good sense of those 
who put on the weeds of woe, no matter at whose bidding. 

For the indignation which has been sincerely felt and disinterestedly 
expressed in relation to the “insult to the President” at the Ashburton 
Dinner, we have the highest respect. But enough has already been said 
about what is a trifle at the best; and we cannot understand why the ill 
breeding, negligence, or want of patriotism of a convivial party should 
be made the basis of a “great national demonstration.”’ Let that be as 
it will, however, enough has been dune. The antidote has been quite 
equal to the bane; and the public will feel satisfied that those who will 
not let the matter drop now, are not quite disinterested, whatever entire 
absence of a desire to get or to keep office may have existed among the 
projectors of the “indignation.” 

a 

Gvests.—-Among the strangers in the city during the week heve been 
We pre- 
sume that when whole companies of firemen make a tour together, they 


must have an understanding with the element that it is to keep quiet 
during their absence. 
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THOMAS DUNCOMBE, ESQ. 


There is probably no better 


























known member of the British 
Parliament thaw Thomas Dun- 
combe, more familiarly and 
generally known as “ Finsbury 
Tom.” 


even his political enemies give 


Radical in his politics, 


him the credit of having been 
His po- 


litical characteris thus summed 


uniformly consistent. 


at all inclined to give him more 
credit than his due; 


“He has always been cham- 
pionising what is liberty ia his 
own opinion, and manfully fight- 
ing for the classes of which he 
is the declared advocate. He 
attacks every corruption with a 
bold spirit, and displays a cou- 
rage and sincerity in public life 
which all men admire alike.— 
He seldom commits himself, 
and always maintains the de- 
measnor of a gentleman—a line 
of conduct which we suggest 
= for imitation. He speaks grace- 
fully, and with a frankness and 
spirit which make him often 
elequent. He is a great advo- 
cate for theatrical interests— 
supports literature and the arts 
—speaks up against flogging in 
the army—attends public din- 
ners with a free and cordial spirit, and opposes the ministers with all his 
might and main.” 


Such is “ Finsbury Tom” in political life. Of his personal appear- 


ance the annexed engraving gives avery good idea. In dress he is 


‘‘ point device,’’ “ purely aristocratic in his natural habits of life, in his 


dress, his manner, and his persenal demeanor.”’ All classes of men 


seem to love him alike, and although his expensive habits get him into 
various genteel embarrassments, he is said to come out of them all with 


clean hands. To quote our transatlantic authority again: 


“ He is the son of a large property-holder in the country, but he dashes 
his fist against the door of the granary to scatter the corn freely among 
the people. His companions are of the order of ‘men about town” of 
a certain class—men who combine many accomplishments with some 
fashion and more notoriety—men who are half country sportsmen and 
half London gentlemen—men whose reputation is made up of woman, 
equipage, and bon mot—men who are the oracles of tailors and carriage- 
builders—men of the D’Orsay, the Chesterfield, the Paget, the Greville, 
the Crockford Club school—but withal men who lord it behind the 
scenes of the theatres, and are looked up to as kings there and dashing 
gentlemen every where else. Yet being one of these—and truth to say 
the most aristocratic and the best—‘‘ Finsbury Tom” plunges neck and 
heels among the common people, and bursts in—wristbands, kids, cam- 
brics, and all—upon the sweet-smelling populace of Saffron hill, and the 
honest illuminators of the ingenuity of Field-lane. He holds his in- 
quest upon the constitution, with a coroner for his “ chum” and “ pal,” 
and brings in his verdict of ‘‘ found rotten,” like a perfect discriminator 
of what corrruption is. He leaps out of his cab into the arms of Radi- 
calism; and although clean to a shade, does not care how much of the 
ordinary dirt of humanity may cling to his constituents. 

Now, abstractedly, there is something praiseworthy in all this. To 
stand out from one’s kind in defence of one’s opinion is manly and above 
board; and Tom Duncombe (it is of no use to speak of him in stays, 
and stiffen him out of his dear Christian abreviation) has never, never 
swerved. 

We remember him nearly all through his career . and when he attrac- 
ted more notice as the cher amie of Vestris, and the dashing pet of all 
the other ladies in the world—as the extravagant sporting gentleman— 
the club star—and the ready, clever, fascinating man of society—than as 
the political chief of whole thousands of out-and-outers of the Liberal 
school. But in any sphere,—alihough in a quiet way,—he has always 
been just the man to make a distinction for himself—to have a remarka- 
bility. He soon shone, therefore, in a way of his own, in the political 
hemisphere. Either by purchase or inheritance, he had a property in 
Hertford—some hundred houses, perhaps, and since bought by that soft 
specimen of brainless humanity, Baron Dimsdale ;—and, upon the strength 
of this, his own pleasant reputation, and the personal preatige in his fa- 
vor, he represented that nice borough in the teeth of the Salisbury interest 
for several years ; and even on one occasion ventured upen “ Jack Spald- 


up by a London periodical ; not | 






75 
ing” for a colleague. Hertford he kept in fine trim, and was adored by 


his own party. The ladies got up his portrait in mezzotint, and published 
him for pure love. The bargemen and bullies came from Ware to fight 











| or feast for him, until Hertford was said to have grown like an old coat, 


by being ‘so much the worse fur Ware.’ He impregnated the place, 
in fact, with a dashing immortality, which it has never quite got over ; 
and was, like “Charley,” quite the “darling of ita heart.” At last 
however, the Tories got up in their might—a London editor was inveigled 
into the borough to write Tom down—the new-risen Conservative power 
managed to oust him at last; and thereupon, after dying game upon the 
bosom of a good strong petition, which vitiated the election of his rivals, 
. _ his houses in that quarter, and cut his constituency, as in duty 
ound. 


A short interregnum in his political career then occurred, which was 
closed by his return from Finsbury. We close with a quotation contain- 
ing a merely tolerable pun : 

In companionship he is one of the pleasantest fellows under the sua ; 
for which same reason we sing unto him— 

Here’s health to thee, Tom Duncombe, 
All this life’s journey through, 
And whether M.P. Tom or not, 
May no Dun come to you! 
I 
A Deseription and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other Machines 
for Raising Water, Ancient and Modern ; with observations on various 
subjects connected with the Mechanic Arts, including the progressive 
development of the Steam Engine, &c. &c. lliustrated by aerey 
three hundred engravings. By Thomas Ewbank. D. Appleton 

Co. 200 Broadway. 

We announced this work some weeks ago as nearly ready for publica- 
tion, and in so doing expressed a strong opinion in favor of its merits. It 
is no hasty compilation from volumes easily accessible, but a work the 
It embodies the results both of the reading*and of the 
experience of a thoroughly practical man; and contains more useful and 


labor of years. 


curious information than can be found upon the subject in any velume 
extant. The collection of the crude materials for the book, to say no- 
thing of the time and labor expended in classification and arrangement, 
has involved} an expense which is very seldom incurred, and which the 
reader who is not familiar with scientific men can hardly appreciate. At 


the same time it may be observed that the work was in one sense a “ Ia- 


| bor of love,” as all the thoughts and associations of the writer have for 


| valuable features. 


years been upon this particular subject. 

The historical character of the work is one of its most curious and 
With Mr. Ewbank every vessel capable ef holding 
water, from the primitive gourd to the labored vase, still retaining the 
outline of the vegetable vessel; and every contrivance for moving or 
raising water, or for borrowing motion of it, from the most simple make- 
shift of the savage and the shepherd, to the most complicated modern 
machine, is the mark of an epoch, the index of an era in the history of 
hydrulics and its collaterals. And he shows also, with the skill of a phi- 
losopher, the connection between the progress of machinery and the ad- 
vance of civilization. The illustrations, abundant in number and neat 
in execution, add vastly to the scientific value, as well as to the appear- 


ance of the volume. It is beautifully printed, and viewed in any light, is 


| one of the most valuable and interesting publications which have ever 


issued from the press in this country. 
en 
PotanD; Historical, Literary, Monumental, and Picturesque. 
bolenski, Editor. New York: Sobolenski & Co. 


To the liberal and wealthy in this country we beg leave to commend @ 
work, valuable from the character of ita historical information, interest- 
ing from its romantic features, and elegant in its typography and artisti- 
cal accompaniments. The enthusiasm which has been, and still is felt 
in this country in behalf of suffering Poland, the memory of the services 


Paul So- 


of Kesciusko and his companions, and the general ardor with which 
Americans approve al] nations who struggle in defence of the people and 
their rights, should be directed to the tangible proof of its sincerity in 
the support of a work of this hind. And yet, we are inclined to fear, 
that the publishers of this do not find all the success of which circum- 
stances have warranted their expectation. 

The present number, the fourth of volume first, contains portraits of 
Maria Leszcynska, and Julian Ursin Niemcewiez; and views of the 
amphitheatre of Laziemki, at Warsaw. and of the Castle of Lobzow 

a ne 

It was a fine and true remark, that ‘they who will abandon a friend 
for one error, know but little of the human character, and prove that theiz 
hearts are as cold as their judgments are weak.” 
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THE WASHINGTONIANS. ! 

If there be any readers who, notwithstanding our frequent advice to do 
20, have never yet attended a Washington Temperance Meeting, they 
may be assured that they are losing the observation of one of the most 
pleasant and peculiar features of “ Life in New York.” Politicians 
gay what they choose about ‘ movements of thé people,” we can assure 
them that nothing in their manceuvres comes. so emphatically under the 
head of popular movements as this same temperance reformation. There 
are no old, stereotype, hackneyed forms and proceedings about it; no 
tedious preparation and long labor, ending in ridiculus mus. Every 
thing is free, unpremeditated, hearty, and of the genuine Crocket cha- 
racter—‘ Go-ahead!” The movers have, long ago, made sure that they 
are right, and allow no block or impediment, let or hindrance, to delay 
their progress. 

The utmost care has been successfully taken, to keep all sectarianism | 
in religion, and all politics out of the matter, Men, women and children 
toe, meet upon the Temperance platform as neutral ground. No matter | 
what shade of belief the Christian may profess, temperance in all things 
is not only compatible with every Christian creed, but essential to all. | 
No matter what political school a man may belong to—the furtherance of | 
temperance and its attendant blessings is recognised as a cardinal duty 


of all lovers of country. ‘Come one, come aii,’’ is the general and 


sweeping invitation, which may be made with the utmost propriety and 


fitness in this case, if it can in no other. No possible circumstance can 


bar a man out of the right to participation in the temperance movement. 

A pleasant part of the performances is the relation of anecdotes, in 
the experience of those who have identified themselves with the reforma- 
tion. Some of these possess that true pathos which never fails to move 
the heart, because of its naturalness. Anon the gravity of the audience 
is shaken out by some witty relation of the wicked doings of King Alco- 
hol, in which comedy rather than tragedy predominates. Then come 
temperance songs of various character, some tcuching and pathetic, and 
sung with taste and feeling by the ladies ; others humorous or grotesque, 
the chorus of which is borne by the whole audience. Some of these per- 
formances are creditable as verse, some are tolerable, and not a few set 
criticism at defiance by their absurdity, and complete independence of 
any such fetters as rythm or accent, provided rhyme, or the 
rhyme, be preserved. 


ghost of | 
These latter, by the way, are among the most di- 
verting of the whole, for we defy the soundest critic to find it in the mus- 


cles of his face to keep from laughter at these truly comic performances. 
The life another trait which distin- 


guishes them from the old and rather tires6me mode of conducting tem- 
perance meetings. 


and bustle of these meetings is 


Every body may be a participant in the exercises, 


and the officers leave no step untaken to procure as general an active in- 


terest as possible. Crowds are continually coming in, and the ingenuity 
of the managers is taxed to find them places. 


Notwithstanding all this 
effort, it is invariably the case that large numbers of late comers go un- 
satisfied away. If you would put a new notch in the talley of your me- 
mory—if you would have on your mental record a new theme, the recol- 
lection of which will be always sure to come up with memorable associ- 
ations of mirth, or of emotion more elevated, go to the very next Wash- 
ingtonian meeting you hear of, and go early. 

—— 

IMPRISONMENT For Dent.—The various mercantile laws and ysages 
of the several states in the Union cause much uncertainty and perplexity. 
Upon many subjects there is no uniformity and no appearance of it. Im- 
prisonment for debt is a matter which is so differently affected by inci- 
dental laws and usages, that the plain terms of the statutes directly re- 
ferring to the subject, give very little clear light upon it. We are pleas- 
ed to learn that Asa Kinne, Exsq., of whose works we have often | 
spoken, has prepared a volume upon the subject, the preface to which 
will express the character of the book. 


As that preface is not very long, 
we shall extract it entire : 


“ Is, or is not, imprisonment for debt a relic of barbarism ?—is it right 
or wrong ?—is it abolished in most of the States—or does it exist? Read 


the following pages—‘hen judge. They embedy the law of all the States | 
and Territories as it now is.” 


eee 

ExcycLopepia AMERICANA.—We have received No. 35 of this work | 
from Mr. Stringer, who has taken the place of Curry & Co., as pub- 
jisher of periodical works. Ne house should be without this serial. 


JONATHAN. 


PROFANE AND REPULSIVE. 

The press, and among its contemporaries this paper, have spoken in 
terms of enthusiastic commendation of the pantomime nightly presented 
at Niblo’s Garden. Thatits situations, changes, absurdities, tricks, and 
humor are of the extremest order of neatness and perfection in that de- 
scription of entertainment is the yniversal testimony of all who have seea 
the pantomine. But there are objections to the piece, and serious ones 
too, which we have waited in vain to see noted by that portion of our 
contemporaries who devote a large space in their papers to theatrical 
subjects. : 

It may be that our neighbors think the matter one of too small impor- 
tance to be seriously criticised. In this we beg leave to differ. Niblo’s 
Garden is supposed to hold a middle place in the list of public amuse- 
ments, to which those may resort who have sincere and conscientious 
scruples against entering theatres. How far this implied if not direct 
promise is kept to the public, the reader who has seen Mazulme may 
judge for himself; and the reader who has not seen it may form an opin- 
ion from our relation. If to bring the tenants of the grave out to waltz, 
raising the apparent tombs for them to step out, be reverential—if te set 
dane-ng girls to figuring in shrouds, and to make a clown execute gau- 
cheries and irreverent tricks among tombstones be compatible with com- 
mon decency—if in fine to degrade the symbols of the christian religion, 
and of grief for the departed into the machinery of a ridiculous panto- 
mime be all right, then indeed are we all wrong. But we confess to 
certain old-fashioned prejudices with which such representations are 
sadly at war; and we know no better and plainer designation to arply to 
them than disgusting profanity. 

We have had some acquaintance with the theatre for a dozen years or 
so, but never, through the whole of it have we seen an exhibition quite 
as reprehensible as this; and never has any thing approaching it in cha- 
racter had what is termed ‘a run” upon the regular stage. Mr. Niblo 
will consult propriety as well as his interest, by producing pantomimic 
and scenic contrasts in some less objectionable mode than by a represen- 
tation which is in effect a violation of the grave, and an unfeeling insult 
to those whose grief for friends deceased may yet be fresh, though years 
may have passed since the cauze of their mourning fell upon them. 

ancipiifiiliaaiesinsie 
DEATH OF MRS. TYLER. 

It has become our painful duty to announce the death of the wife of 
the President of the United States ; and we cannot better perform it than 
by adopting the language of the National Intelligencer :— 

There is no part of our professional duty so painful to us as that of 
announcing the departure from this life, of individuals of honorable and 
enviable repute, and whose personal virtues render their deaths deeply 


afllictive dispensations to a large and affectionate family, and to a wide 
circle of relatives and friends. 


Such is the duty we have now to perform, of announcing the death of 
Mrs. LETITIA TYLER, wife of the President of the United States. 

This most estimable lady was, in life, more truly than we can represent 
her in words, a Wife, a Mother, and a Christian—loving and confiding to 
her husband—gentle and affectionate to her children—kind and charitable 
to the needy and afllicted. Deeply impressed in early life by her highly 
respected and pious parents with the truthful and heavenly doctrines of 
the meek Jesus, in all her actions, with whatever sphere in life connected, 
self was forgotten by her, and the good of others alone remembered, 
which won for her wherever she was known the love and esteem of all. 

The pure spirit which animated her to such virtues and exemplary 
deeds fled to the bosom of its God at eight o’clock on Saturday. 

How fearfully do such solemn realities break in upon the busy and 
pompous nothings of the world! While the President of the United 
States has form d the theme of animated political discussion, of praise 
and of animadve:sion from one end of the country to the other—while 
too eager and officious partisans have been arranging political machinery 
and getting up processions,—the man in whose behalf, or against whose 
political actien friends and opponents have so diligently labored, has 
been absorbed in the painful duty of watching the ebbing of ber life in 
How hollow— 
how vain and trifling must seem the echoes of this political din, the 


whom for so many years his own has been bound up. 


shouts of time servers, the derision of foes, and the interested praise of 
syeophants, as their reverberations reach the halls of the house of mourn- 


ing! 
—————— 
{> Hon. Daniet Wenster has been invited to partake ef a Pablic 
Dinner at Boston. The invitation is headed by Hon. Harrison Gray 
Otis. He accepts the invitation, but would prefer meeting the citizens 


{ in some other way. 








A QUESTION ANSWERED. 
The Herald of one day last week, asks: 


abusive articles on Captain Tyler, published last spring in the Brother 


“Did not Noah write the 


Jonathan?” The answer is easy. Mr. Noah never wrote aJine for the 


Jonathan, and there were no articles in the Jonathan abufive of “ Cap- 
tain Tyler,” but there were some papers telling home truths in relation 
to the public feeling upon the subject of James Gordon Bennett’s ap- 
pointment as public printer; an appointment which was made by the 


evasion of giving the printing to two of his employees. On that sub- 


ject, among other things, the Jonathan said: 


“We charge that in this appointment a trust confided by the people 
has been broken—without circumstances of defence, excuse, or pal- 
liation. If Mr. Bennett were an alien who had declared his intent to 
become a citizen, this thing might be looked over. If even, he were a 
conscientious foreign subject, averse to renouncing his allegiance, but 
grateful enough to the land that feeds him to forbear abuse of it, and to 
respect its lawa, the offence of his appointment would not be so flagrant. 
But that a notorious libeller of the country and its institutions; a discred- 
itor of its commercial solvency and exaggerator of its real difficulties ; a 
contemner of not the offices merely, but of the spirit and efficacy of reli. 
gion; a blasphemer against heaven, and a man living in notorious disre- 
gard of the rights of families and individuals; the caterer of foul matter 
for prurient minds, and the inductor of the young and giddy into the first 
steps of vice by sapping their respect for things sacred and the social vir- 
tues—that, in favor of such a man, a sacred oath, taken before a world, 
should be violated by a contemptible evasion, is an offence too rank. We 
must believe it to have been committed inadvertently, and, we are not 
without hope that the error will be corrected as soon as understood. 

‘We do not intend to go into the man’s private character. We have 
no acquaintance with him, and we desire none. We take his published 
paper only, and pronounce him, on paper, the worst and most dangerous 
man who has ever had charge of a newspaper in this or any other coun- 
try. We impute to his villanous course much of the crime that has dis- 
graced our city. We impute to his impunity in evil doing the degraded 
condition of a portion of the press, the highest ambition of which ap- 
pears to be to emulate him in fis wicked disregard of the decencies of 
life. It is astonishing that at this crisis the press has not unanimously 
exclaimed against the reception of the booty he has won; but whatever 
motives may regulate the conduct of others, we see no other proper 
course than vehemently to protest against the disgrace that the consum- 
mation of this appointment involves. 

‘It may be answered that the Herald is latterly more decent. Tried 
by its former standard—compared with the Heraid as it was, perhaps it 
is. Whatthen? Vaulting ambition may have o’erleaped itself, and the 
conductor of the omnibus of filth have been obliged by threatened adver- 
sity to discharge a portion of his load :— 


‘ The devil was sick—the devil a saint would be.’ 


—but cure him with treasury pills, nourish him with government pap, 
and— 


‘ The devil got well—the devil a saint is he !? 


‘If Mr. Tyler chooses to feed at the public crib, a dog to bark at the 
public, it can’t perhaps be helped. But all men of all parties are bound 
to enter their protest against such malversation in the distribution of the 
people’s money. We have entered ours, and wait the echo from every 
honest citizen, native or adopted. We know that respectable resident 
foreigners unite with us in these feelings.”’ 

The ‘‘echo”’ to this call has been heard first from the newspapers, lat- 
terly, and effectually too, from higher quarters. Mr. Bennett’s emolu- 
ments as public printer have ceased. Fer some reason, regard to de- 
oency we trust, the pension paid him in the shape of government work 
has been stopped. As we have no personal ill-will against the man, we 
should have been the last to allude to this answer to the calls of an out- 
raged public, if the Herald had not chosen to revive the matter, with its 
characteristic mendacity. 

Having opened the subject we shall be allowed to congratulate the na- 
tion in general, and the friends of the President, be they few or many, in 
particular, that the administration is no longer to be disgraced by such 
an association as that of James Gordon Bennett. That the Herald will 
be violently abusive now against the administration, the man, and the 
measures, to which it has paid for a few months such zealous and grate- 
ful support, there can be no doubt. The cue is already taken, and the 
Herald which has hitherto found nothing but good in Mr. Tyler, and no- 


thing but excellent and energetic officers in his appointees and their sub- | 


ordinates, will now take a ccurse precisely the reverse. The reason, all 


sufficient to a man whose ideas of right and expediency are counted in 


dollars and cents, is that the public printing has been taken away, and | 


is gone beyond recal. 
To those who may now be attacked by the Herald, we have only to 
say that it was their misfortune, and not their good fortune that they were 


ever approved and endorsed in the New York Herald. Commendation 
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fypm such a source requires a very good and thoroughly well known cha- 
A good 
lesson may also be learned by those who would avoid abuse in the He- 


racter, in the person commended, to enable him to survive it. 


| rald by courting its favor or propitiating its proprietor with money, offer- 
ed in any shape. It whets an appetite, which the unfortunate “patron” 
must never afterward neglect, unless he would be reminded in an un- 
pleasant manner that if unpaid to praise, or unfeed to let alone, the 
Herald will follow the inclination of its presiding spirit, and abuse. 





FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN 
« EPIGRAMS.” 


Mr. Eprror:—The following “ original’ epigrams, are a continuation 
ef the series commenced the “‘ New World.” The editor of that sheet 
has objections to continuing the publication. The first is illustrative of 
what is so uncommon in this world of ours, that every instance of it should 


be recorded. 
DISINTERESTED FRIENDSHIP. 


Said Snowden to B. ‘‘as a friend will you say 
“Some line or two praising my Monthly to day ?”’ 

“ To be sure,” replied B., “ nought pleases me more 
‘Than to help on a friend—I have said so before, 

“ T'll say all you wish, pray what shall it be? 

“ And do all I can—if you'll fork up a V!” 

The second shows that our knowledge of an author’s abilities will 
sometimes induce us to read a work which we should otherwise neglect : 
this is a very good REASON FOR READING. 

Said lank-purs’d Jo when reading o’er 
B,’s Snowden letters, “I before 
“ Ne’er thought I could peruse a page in’t; 
“But here, he truly shows such skill, 
“In raising money, that I will 
“ Go ask to read his ‘ Fiscal-Agent.’” 

The next gives an instance of the truth of ‘that trite saying, that 
“tis easier to ask questions than to answer them,” even when in the 
ferm of A SIMPLE SUM. 

Snooks said to Straws “ I've got for you 


“A very simple sum to do: 
“If Benjamin in Scripture’s mess 
“‘ Was worth two shillings—without guesses, 


“Canst tell by ciphering, how much less 
“ Are worth P—k Benjamin's MS'es?” 
| The fourth shows what exalted ideas men of large minds have of « 
SMALL PER CENTAGE. 
‘“‘ They say that for my story, Park, 


“ G — gave you just two X’s, 
“ And yet you paid me only one— 





“ Now this my spirit vexes !’’ 
‘“‘ That price I got from my position,” 
Said Park, “ the half’s my small commission!” 


The fifth gives what all men can not give for their actions and opin- 
| ions, A REASON WHY. 
As certain women who are born 
With neither youth nor beauty, 
Pretend all loveliness to scorn 
As if it were a duty,— 
So B—j—n athirst for praise, 
Which he don’t get, scorns others’ bays. 
From the sixth and last we may learn, that men ‘are not, when they 
can show good reasons for it, to be blamed for a 
CHANGE OF OPINION. 
“? Tis an excellent work,” said B. one day, 


a 


As in the “Companion” he read his own sonnet, 
And held in his hand a “ flimsy” with “ Pay 

The Bearer Ten Dollars” engraven upon it. 
| But now, without sonnets, and no pay from Snowden, 
’Tis the very worst work he ever yet know'd on.” 

paametitiininteds 

|  &F Mr. Fardon, with his assistants, have, since early in June, been 
engaged in the destruction of dogs in this city. Prior to the 25th June, 
they had put to death 665; from that to the I6th July, 469; and thence 
to the 10th instant, inclusive, 1133 have been killed, making 2267 that 
have been destroyed since the warfare commenced. 





The beautiful engraving which is accompa. 
nied by this description is from a German publi- 
cation containing specimens of modern engra- 


ving. It represents a benighted traveller beset 


by faires, and plagued and tormented by the 
minute beings in every possible manner, 


There is a spice of malice in your German 
fairies, theugh the artist hath limned them in 
agreeable shapes, as right tricksey spirits, ele- 
gant and graceful withal. The plate will not 
develop ali it contains at the first glance ; every 
corner is filled with life; the “ creatures «f the 
element” swarm in every part of the picture :— 
they cling to the thong of the bewildered horse- 
man’s whip, to his hair and whiskers, to the mane 
of the horse, to the rein and bit. It he beats 
them off, they go like flies, only to settle on him 
the next instant. We are not without hope that 
their various attitudes will give the reader some 
amusement. He can scarcely lay his finger on 
any part of the engraving that does not offer some- 
thing to engage his attention—even the frogs in 
the margin have a touch of the grotesque in 
them, ‘‘they imitate humanity’ so admirably. 
Our engraving is something reduced in size from 
the original plate, which is drawn and etched by 
J. B. Sonderland; it is intended to illustrate a 
fancyful litle poem by Kopisch, of which the 
following correct literal translation will add some 
interest to the engraving :— 


“« * Go home, ye little ones, and warm your- 
selves by the fire ; in the evening it is not plea- 
gant in the Zeitelmoos.’ The little ones laugh ; 
and as he rides further from the spot, a maiden 
throws herself into the pond, in the cold water. 
What shal) he do? He springs into the water 
after her to save her. Yes, when the water 
sprites had only him fora fool! The water- 
sprites laugh. He crawls back to his horse 
with wet bones. There the little ones are sitting 
upon his horse again. What shall he do? He 
takes his whip and whips; but, like dragon-ilies, 
they spring down, and stand and laugh. And 
he settles himself, but he sweats with anguish 
when he feels againthat the litile ones are sitting 
behind him. What shall he do? They cling so fast about him and 
pinch him, that he cannot pull the little devils from his neck. 
And they laugh. ‘It is not pleasant in the Zeitelmoos at even- 
ing,’ chirps one. Buthe new sees shepherds round a fire. What shall 
he do? He thinks it best not to trust himself fromthe spot even so fat 
as the next village, but would get down and speak civilly to the shep- 
herds. The little ones laugh. He tries to knock them down with the 
but-end of his whip, but they fly and make faces at him. The shep- 
herds try to pull him from his horse. The saddle turns round and he 
falls down. Theshepherdslaugh. He applies his whip to them but they 
both vanish. He lies on the moor inthe glimmer of a damp bog. What 
shall he do? He jumps up, seizes fast hold of his saddle again, gets across 
it and whips. ‘ It is best toride away,’ says he. The little ones laugh. He 
does not move, he seems to be in a dream. 
horse, but on a tree. What shall he do? 


Zeitelmoos.’ The little ones laugh. 
croaks ; the gnats sting. LEverytiing there treats him as a fool. What 
shall he do? He sits and sits. The morning cockcrows. Then they 
call out,’ ‘Now good man you are released.’ And they fly and laugh. 
He gets up; takes the saddle from the tree, and puts iton the horse ; 
gets upon it, and rides cut of the enchanted district. What shall he do? 
The day breaks, something sings in his ears, and he hears continually, 
ae in chorus, the little ones laugh.” 


And there he sits. The tree-frog 


—— 
Tue Orympic —This little bandbox theatre havirg been retouched 
and furbished during the “vacation,” has re-opened, and is doing its 


usual good business. Several novelties are in preparation, and will short- 
ly be produced. 


—— 

Strertinc Comeny.—We would direct the attention of the theatre- 
going public to the comedies now in course of representation at the Park 
Theatre. Several of the delightful dramas of the best school of English 
comedy, have been represented since the opening of the season, and they 
have generally been well got up in stage incidentals, and well represented 
by the excellent company now engaged at the Park Theatre. What is 


The saddle is not on the | 
From every corner there is 
acry. ‘ Gohome to the fire and warm thyself; it is not pleasant in the 
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the reason, by the way, that such comedies cannot be written now!’ Is 
it all owing to the absence of an international copy right, or what is the 
reason, that a comedy has not been written in this generation, which has 
supplied such a proverb as “ what will Mrs. Grundy say?” 
a 

Breap.—Some of the newspapers are calling out for the return to an 
“assize of bread,” that is, the enactment of ordinances compelling ba- 
kers to make their.bread of a certain size, and appointing officers to en- 
This is too much on the Jack Cade plan—* the three hooped 
pot shall have ten hoops,” and no good can arise from it, to compensate 
for the subtraction of a portion of the bread of the people, to feed these 
new officers. The effectual remedy for light bread is in every body’s own 
hands. Buy bread of those bakers who give the most for a shilling, and 


you will compe! the light bakers to put in more flour. 
et 


Six Nicuts witn tHE WasuHinetonians. We are indebted to Mr. 
Post, 88 Bowery, for the two last numbers of this series of tales, being 
“ The Widow's Son” and ‘“‘ The Moderate Drinker.’”” The whole will 
make avery acceptable volume of nearly two hundred pages. We trust 
the writer will immediately resume his pen, fer his labors in the cause 
must not be suspended. 

Mr. Post has sent us also the September number of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Bock. 


force it. 


ew 

{> The last New London Advocate is in mourning for the death of 

its Editor, Benjamin P. Bissel. 
— 

{F It is not true that Mr. Buchanan, the British Consul for New 
York, has resigned. He has, however, made application to ais govern- 
ment for the retiring allowance to which his age and long term of service 
entitle him. 











THE LIGHT OF ALL NATIONS. 


The Goodwin Sands, on the coast of Kent, are said to have formed 


part of the estate of Earl Goodwin, until, by neglect in preserving the 
dykes and walls, the whole was drowned by the sea. The sands are a 
great part dry at low water, but at high water have proved very danger- 
ous to navigation. The bank lies to the East of the Downs, about five 
miles from the South Foreland. 


The erection of a light-house on the Sands, is justly considered as 


one of the most difficult undertakings which the skill and ingenuity of | 


the present century have attempted. Peculiar and almost insurmount- 


able difficulties stood in the way of the enterprise ; yet it is now nearly, 


if not quite completed, the most difficult part of the undertaking having | 


been compassed. An English journalist remarks, in relation to this subject: 
“ The great loss of life annually occurring on our Eastern coasts is uni- 
versally known; and the Goodwin Sands, in particular, being situated 
at the very portal through which passes the most active commerce in the 
world, is the scene of the most frequent and fatal shipwiecks. There is 
no other spot, perhaps, on the face of the earth, so well known for its dan- 
gers, or so much dreaded by seamen. Nor are its terrors diminished by 
popular opinion; on the contrary, it is commonly believed that the Good- 
win Sands swallow up and engulf, irrecoverably, whatever is thrown 
upon them 
Se 

New ORLEANS.—We regret to state the fact, conceded by all the New 
Orleans papers, that the yellow fever has made its appearance as an epi- 
demic in New Orleans. The cases are numerous, but the disease is of 
an unusually mild type, and in general yields readily to medical treat- 
ment. The lateness of the period at which it broke out, may, it is hoped, 
prevent its reaching the terrible mortality which has sometimes attended 
it, as the coming of frost suspends the yellow fever. 


emesis 

Troty Generovs.—The Herald denies that it is the Administration 
organ in New York. Mr. Tyler ought to feel more grateful for this than 
for any article which has ever appeared in that print. If the Herald 
will only go on as it has begun, and prove its denial, by abuse of the 
President, the gratitude of John Tyler, and John Jones, will be, or 
ought to be, immeasurable. 
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| Breaxrast Taste Science, or the Philosophy of Common Things. 
New York: A. V. Blake. 


A pleasant little volume, well calculated to teach, in an attractive and 
intelligible manner, the “ philosophy of common things.” There are 
| thousands who go through a long life down to their graves,without com- 
prehending the matter of this little volume ; who observe without leara- 
ing, and see without comprehending, and of course without interest, 
| hundreds of things which would afford pleasant subject of conversation, if 
people were aware of it. 
<temetetiiiinetnen: 
| Tue Ratnzow, is the title of a weekly newspaper published in this 
city, at 107 Fulton-street, by Adee & Easterbrook. Itis devoted to the 
| principles of Odd Fellowship, and to notices, facts, memoranda, &c., 
connected with the order. To make it generally interesting, it takes a 
| part in the current literary and. news topics of the day, and is altoge- 
ther a sheet exceedingly well worth the attention of the great fraternity, 
to whose cause it is devoted. 
dectmisitiisinente 


| 
| 
| THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER, 
ON THE PLAIN OF ST. DENIS. 
| TRANSLATED FOR THE JONATHAN FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEX. DUMAS. 





Every one knows what a commotion is excited in Paris, in the 
| quarters St. Martin and St. Denis, when the month of September brings 
the return of the shooting season: nothing is then to be met with but 
citizens returning from the canal, where they have been to “ get their 
hand in,” by shooting swallows, dragging dogs in leashes, carrying guns 
on their shoulders, flattering themselves with the hope of being less 
cockneyish this season than the last, and stopping all their acquaintances 
to say to them: “ Do you like quails and partridges ?”—“ Yes.” “Well, 
I will send you some the second or third of next month.”—‘ Thank 
you.” “Apropos, I have just killed six swallows in eight shots.”— 
| “That's well.” ‘Not bad shooting, is it?’—‘‘Excellent.” “ Good- 
bye.”"— Guod evening.” 


Now, towards the end of the month of August, one of these sporta- 
men entered the front door of the house No. 109 Faubourg St. Denis, 
inquired of the porter if Deeamps was at home, and receiving an affirma- 
tive answer, ascended, dragging his dog step by step, and knocking the 
muzzle of his gun against the wa!l at every corner, up the five flights of 
stairs which led to the studio’of our celebrated painter. 


He found there only his brother Alexander. 


Alexander is one of those witty and original men, whom every one 
| recognizes as artists on merely seeing them pass ; who would be good at 
| every thing, if they were not too confoundedly indolent ever to employ 
themselves seriously about any one thing; instinctively recognizing the 
beantiful and the true wherever they meet with it, without troubling 
themselves to inquire whether the work which excit s their enthusiasm 
is acknowledged by a coterie or signed with a name. For the rest, @ 
good fellow in every acceptation of the word, always ready to empty his 
pockets for a friend, and, like all people pre-occupied with an idea of 
real importance, easily led away, not through weakness of character, 
but from a dislike to discussion and a dread of fatigue. 

With this disposition of mind, Alexander easily allowed himself to be 
persuaded by the new comer, that he would enjey himself highly ia 
opening the season with him on the plains of St. Denis, where there 
were this year, it was said, partridges in flocks, quails in bevies, and 
hares in troops. 


| 
| 
In consequence of this conversation, Alexander ordered a shooting- 
| coat of Chevreuil, a gun of Lepage, and gaiters of Boivin; the whole 
| costing him six hundred and sixty francs, without including the license 
{ to shoot given him by thie prefect of police, on presentation of the certi- 
ficate of regular life and habits which the commissary of his quarter 
granted him without difficulty. 
On the thirty-first of August, Alexander perceived that he wanted only 
one thing to be a finished sportsman, that was a dog; he hurried imme- 
| diately to the house of the man who had sat, with his pack, to his bro- 
ther for the picture of the learned dogs, and inquired if he could not sup- 
ply him with what he wanted. 
The man replied that he had some animals of wonderful sagacity in that 
line, and passing from his chamber into the kennel, which was on the 
| same floor, he threw off the three-cornered hat and coat which decorated 
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@ sort of black and whise cur, returned immediately with him and pre- 
sented him to Alexander as a full-blooded pointer. 


| The latter observed 
that this full-blooded pointer bad pricked up ears, which was contrary 


to all rules ; but to this the man replied that Love was an English dog, 
and that it was the latest fashion for English dogs to carry their ears so. 
As at any rate it might be so, Alexander contented himself with the ex- 
planation aud took Love home with him. 

The next day, at five o’clock in the morning, our sportsman came to 
call Alexander, who was sleeping like a top, and scolded him severely 
for not beiag ready, reproaching him for a delay, in consequence of 
which they would find that the whole plain had been shot over when they 
arrived. 

In fact, as they approached the barrier, the reports became more fre- 
quent and louder; our sportsmen burried on, passed the gate, turned 
down the first lane which led to the plain, dashed across a cabbage-field, 
and found themselves in the midst of a veritable skirmish. 

One must have seen the plain of St. Denis the first day of the season, 
to be able to form any idea of the frantic appearance which it presents. 
Not a thrush, not a sparrow can pass without being saluted with a thou- 


sand shots. If he fall, thirty game-bags are opened, thirty sportsmen 


dispute, thirty dogs quarrel and fight. If he continue his flight, all eyes 
are fixed upon him ; if he light, every body runs ; if he get up, every 
body shoots. There are, of course, now and then, some grains of lead, 
intended for the birds, which hit the men, but that is of no consequence ; 
besides, there is an old proverb among Parisian sportsmen, which says 
that lead is the friend of man. According to this, I have for my share 
three friends, lodged in my thigh by a fourth. 

The odor of the powder and the noise of the firing produced their 
usual effect. Hardly had our sportsman smelt the one and heard the 
other, before he threw himself into the melee, and began immediately to 
do his part in the infernal turmoil which had just involved him within its 
centre of attraction. 

Alexander, less susceptible, advanced more moderately, religiously fol- 
lowed by Love, whose nose never quitted his master’s heels. Now every 
one knows that the duty of a pointer is to huntover the ground, and not 
to examine whether there are any nails wanting in our boots, This idea 
eceurred very naturally to Alexander, at the end of half an hour; con. 
sequently he signed to Love with his hand, and said to him, “Search!” 
Love raised himself immediately upon his hind legs and began to 
dance. 

“« Well !” said Alexander, placing the butt of his gun on the ground 
and looking at his dog ; “it seems that Love, besides his university edu- 
cation, possesses alsc some agreeable accomplishments. I believe I 
However, as he had 
bought Love to hunt and not to dance, he took advantage of the first mo- 


have gained possession of quite a treasure.” 


ment when his forepaws came to the ground, to make a second sign to 


him, still more expressive, and to say to him in a louder tone of voice— 
“ Search !” 


Love laid himself dowa at full length, shut his eyes, and pretended 
to be dead. 


Alexander took his eye-glass and looked at Love. That intelligent 
animal was perfectly motionless, not a bair of his body stirred; you 


would have thought he had been dead twenty-four hours. 

“This is very pretty,” said Alexander, “ but my dear friend, this is 
not exactly the moment to indulge in amusements of this sort; we have 
come to hunt, let us hunt! 

Love did not stir. 


””? 


“ Come, come! 


Go on, dog; go on!’ 


said Alexander, pulling out of the ground a stick 
which had served as a bean pole, and advancing towards Love, with the 
intention of laying it ever the dog’s back, ‘‘ Come !” 

Hardly had Love seen the stick inthe hands of his master, before he 
rose to his feet and followed his movements with an expression of re- 
markable intelligence. Alexander, perceiving this, postponed the chas- 
tisement, and thinking that the dog was at last going to obey him, he 
held out the stick ’ 
“ Search !”’ 


Love made a spring and jumped over the stick. 


before Love, and said to him fur the third time— 


Love knew how to 
do three things admirably: to dance on his hind legs, pretend to be 


dead, and jump for Charles the Tenth. Alexander, who at this mo- 


ment did not appreciate this last talent any more than the other two, 
broke the stick over Love’s back, who yelled and ran off towards our 


—_—-————_ — 


| Sporteman. Now as Love came up, our sportsman was shooting, anu 
by the greatest accident, an unhappy thrush, who happencd to be im the 
range of the shot, fell into Love’s mouth. Love thanked Providence for 
sending him so kind a present, and without troubling himself to inquire 
whether it were roasted or not, swallowed it at ene mouthful 

Our sportsman threw himself upon the unhappy dog with the most 
terrible imprecations, seized him by the throat, and choked him with 
such force, that he compelled him to open his mouth, however unwilling 
he might have been to do so. The sportsman then plunged his band 
frantically inte the dog’s throat, and pulled out three feathers of the tail 
of the thrush; as for the body, it waa of no use to think of it. The 
proprietor of the thrush felt in his pocket for his knife, to cut open Love, 
and get possession of his game in that way; but unfortunately for him, 
and fortunately for Love, he had lent it the preceding evening to his wife 
to cut some skewers on which to dress his partridges, and his wife bad 
forgotten to return it to him. 

Forced, in consequence, to resort to less violent methods of punish- 
ment, he gave Love akick hard enough to break down a jail-door, care- 
fully put the three feathers, which he had saved, into his game-bag, and 


| shouted with all his force to Alexander: “‘ You may be very sure, my 
| dear fellow, that I’ll never go shooting with you again as long as I live; 


that scoundrel of yours, Love, has just devoured a superb quail for me! 
Ah, come here, you rascal.” 


Love took good care not te go; on the contrary he ran off as fast as 


| he could, and rejoined his master, which proved, at any rate, that he 


liked being beaten with a bean pole better than being kicked. However, 
the thrush had given Love an appetite, dnd as he saw what appeared to 
be individuals of the same species rising before him from time to time, 
he began to run after them with all his might, hoping doubtless to finish 
by meeting with a second piece of good fortune similar to the first 
Alexander followed him as fast as he could, cursing him all the time. 
The fact was that Love hunted in a manner exactly opposite to that 
adopted by other dogs; that is to say, with his nose in the air and his 
tail down. This proved that his eyes were better than bis nose; but this 


| misplacement of the physical faculties was intolerable to his master, the 
| more especially as Love kept running about a hundred yards before him, 
| putting up the game two gunshots off, and barking after each bird till he 
| met with another. 


This manner of proceeding lasted all day 


By five o’clock in the afternoon, Alexander had travelled about fifteen 
leagues and Love about fifty. The one was exhausted with shouting and 
the other with barking: as for the sportsman, he had accomplished his 
mission, and had left them both, to go and shoot woodeock in the marshes 
of Pantin. 

All of a sudden Love came to a point. 

Sut a point so firm, so steady, that you would have thought that, like 
the dog of Cephalus, he had been changed inte stone. At this sor ovel 
sight, Alexander forgot his fatigue and ran like a deer, trembling al! the 


| time lest Love should put up his game before he could get within shet, 
| but there was no danger; Love stood as if his feet were nailed to the 
| 

ground. 


Alexander came up to him, examined the direction of his eyes, and 


| saw that they were fixed upon a tuft of grass, and under the tuft of grass 


he perceived something greyish. He thought it might be a young par- 


tridge separated from the covey, and trusting rather to his cap than to his 


gun, he laid his gun on the ground, took his cap in his hand, and creep- 
| ing up, like a child trying to catch a butterfly, threw it down upon the 


unknown object, thrust his hand quickly under it, and pulled out—a freg. 
Any other man would have thrown the frog away; Alexander, on the 
contrary, thought that Providence had sent him this interesting animal in 
s0 miraculous a manner, in consequence of some hidden intentions with 
regard to it, and that it was reserved for great things. 

In consequence he put it carefully into his game bag, carried it reli- 
giously home with him, transferred it, as soon as he got in, into a sweet- 
meat jar, from which he had eaten the last cherries the morning before, 
and emptied the water pitcher on its head. 
the 
| part of a man who had procured it in a less complicated manner thao Al- 
| exander; but Alexander knew what this frog had cost him, and he treased 

it accordingly. 


These attentions to a frog might have appeared extraordinary on 


It had cost him six hundred and sixty francs, without including the 
j license to shoot. 











THE MAYOR OF HOLE-CUM-CORNER. | 


A LEGEND.—BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 





Pure innocence hath never studied how 
To cloak offences. SHAKSPEARE. 

“And pray, Sir, in what reign did this happen?’’ asked a modern 
master of the dramatic robes, when required to furnish dresses for the 
valorous St. Ge orge and his companions. 

‘ Reign!” echoed the master of i revels, with a laughing, wonderin 
look—' Rei ign! q"? 

“Yes, Sir: as it has ever been with me a point of reputation to at- 
tend to the minutest details of historical costume, | am destrous of learn- 
ing the reign in which St. George fought the dragon, in order that—you 
perceive, Sir—fidelity in these matters—”’ 

‘Let us look at the rags, interrupted the master of the forthecming 
pageant; “ and, ha! ha! never mind the reign!” ' 

We narrate this little anecdote, in the hope that it may serve at once | 
as preface and apology to the legend we are about to recount—a legend 
to which we are totally unable to ascribe a date, and for which question- 
able advantage we earnestly trust the reader cares no more than the 
master of the revels above cited, in the more important case of our na- 
tional saint. The trials of Tobias, albeit unsung, unsaid, may be no less 
true than the victories of St. George, who still slays his dragon onsove- 
reigns and crown-pieces, and thereby affurds to the least imaginative of 
her Majesty’s subjects a consolatary assurrance, that he who possesses 
many records of his glory is, in proportion to the number possessed, 
charmed from the assaults of many ills ; whilst the trials of Tobias, 
though probably of high moral value, may not so unequivocally manifest 
their sterling worth. Notwithstanding this conviction, we are induced to 
bring our hero on the page, confessing that the time of his life and acts 
is equally uncertain as the date of the knight of fairpland, and hoping to 
meet with readets to whom it is eqvally indifferent. 

Since Babylon is bat a name—since jackals haunt where learned 
Thebans studied and disputed, it will hardly amaze the philosophic rea- 
der, when he shall learn that Hole-cum-Corner was once a flourishing 
township, though there is not to be found any map of England, where 
evenits site is indicated; nor will the mind, disciplined by the contem- 
plation of worldly mutability and its consequent injustice, refuse belief 
to the historical fact—too long unknown—that Banbury, at present, and 
for many years celebrated for its toothsome cakes, usurps the glory due to 















Hole-cum-Corner—the invention of those savory delicacies making the 
rigt | renown of the mayor of that most ancient human dwelling-place; 


of the very mayor, succeede d by our hero, Tobias Aconite, maltster and 
ale-brewer. We have gleaned this golden news from original records, 
quite at the service of the reader; from documents that prove how time 
in its revolutions, confounds 








the little with the great—robbing one to 
heap upon another—with cakes no less c apricious than with mayors. 
When Hole-cum-Corner flourished, it was the glorious ambition of 

those enviable men elected tothe chief place of the magistracy, to mark 
their mayoralty, either by some inestimable invention, or by the correc- 
tion of a crying abuse. Thus, every mayor put the impress of his ge- 
nius on his twelvemonth’s rule; mayoralties being computed by the 
townsfolk of Hole-cum-Corner, not by dates, but by things. As thus: 

The Mayoralty of the Nutmeg-grater ! 

The Mayoralty of the W hipping-post ! 

; The Ma Lyoralty of the Pottle- pots! 

The Mayor: alty of the Ass’s Side- sadc lle ! 

The May: yralty of the Suc king- pig 

T » Mayoralty of the Cakes 


AND 
(which brings us to the mayoralty of Tobias Aconite, ) 
The Mayoralty of the Stolen Gander ! f 


We will not even insinuate such an injustice upon the reader, as to 
suppose him incapable of rightly applying the above named commodities 
or things. No; he at once perceives that the inhabitants of Hole-cum- 
Corner owed the origin of that most domestic and most genial instrument 
the nutmeg-grater, tothe intelligence of a posset-loviag mayor—that the 
whipping-post was erected by a sterner, but no less public spirited a func- 
tionary—hat the execrable crime of lessening the pottle-pot, was terri- 
bly avenged under another ma 





gistrate—and that the asses of Hole-cum- 
Corner, until the mayoralty of Roger Littlebean, in a lamentable state of 
darknese on the matter, where apprized of the sex of their load by the 
difference of the saddle, and thereby tanght to gently amble, when other- 
wise they might have kicked, Sucking-pigs had been long on the ad- 
vance e price sent up by the unprincipled machinations of certain 
polists ; but in the mayoralty of Savourpork, they were, by the 
unessisted energy of his character, reduced to the good old standard, it 
being thencefurth made an affair of the gallows to demand for a month | 
pig one farthing more than a groat. Of the mz 1yoralty of the cakes, we 
have already spoken; and witha brief expression of admiration for these 
men, we shall proceed with our immediate history. 
We cannot, however, refrain from holding up as an example to all 
rs, present and to come, the wort hy deeds of the mayors of Hole- | 
cum-Corner. They knew the true substance of glory, nor lost it for a | 
shodew-—e sound. Alack! what are the passing triumphs of the may- 
oralty revel ?—of what avail the blasting clarions—the caracoling steeds 
—the collar of SS—the sheriff's chain—the gown of violet and mine- 
ver? What is all this but stuff for an apprentice’s holiday—an empty | 
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pageant, passing away like the triumphs of the Caesars? A magnifi- 
cence beginning at Westminster and ending at Guildhall? The memory 
of such things goes out anddies, even with the torches, leaving no fra- 
grance behind But the mayor who writes his history in the enlarged 
pottle-pot—who indissolubly links his name with a sucking-pig for four- 
pence—the yearly magistrate who associates himself with cupboard com- 
torts—his renown shall be heard at ten thousand hearths, whea the fame 
of other mayors shali be voiceless—dumb as a dead trumpeter! And 
now to the history of Tobias. 

Gaffer Minmmnington, of Alderclump, stood charged before the Mayor 
with having basely, maliciously, and inhumaaly carried off the gray gan- 
der of Farmer Dock, the said gander being of venerable age and sur- 
passing merits. There was no evidence against the prisoner: but the 
accused having once stood in the pillory, and on two occasions having 
suffered the pain and ignominy of public whipping, there was, in the 
breast of Farmer Dock, not the shadow of a doubt of the guilt of the said 
Gaffer. 

Gaffer Nimmington raised his eyes, lifted his hantls, and protested his 
innocence. He was not ashamed to confess the whippings, such disci- 
pline having done him a world of good—he was a reformed man, and 
would scorn to lay his finger on the ganders of his neighbors. 

Tobias, the mayor, louking sternly at the prisoner, said, he feared that 
appearances were much against him. A whipped man must, to the end 
of the chapter, be a man suspected. 

Farmer Dock humbly yet earnestly prayed for a third scourging of the 
accused. 

The Mayor, passing the tips of his four fingers along each eyebrow, 
remarked, that public morals cried loudly for an example. 

Hereupon, Gaffer Nimmington, falling on his knees, roared like any 
bull. 

The heart of Tobias was softened; and, with a humanity that enno- 
bled his office, he resolved, ere he passed sentence of the stocks and the 
beadle’s whip, to rigidly question the accused. Heaven forbid that he, 
the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner, should hastily inflict wrong upon the 
innocent! With these exalted thoughts, Tobias cleared his throat, and 
proceeded to examine the prisoner. He had been twice whipped?— 
Twice; but hoped he might claim the benefit conferred by such punish- 
ment. What was the use of whipping, if no good was to come of it? 
What were Gafler’s means of livelihood?—Very poor; for he was lame 
of one hand, and was not quite recovered from the jaundice. Where 
had Gafler passed the last three nights?—One in a dry ditch, and two 
under a haystack! 


“ 


I never saw a clearer case," crowed forth the Mayor of Hole-cum- 
Corner. “If, my ms an, appearances are worth any thing, it is plain that 
you have stolen Dock’s gray gander. 

“Your worship wouldn’t whip a man upon appearance ?” humbly ques 
tioned Gaffer. 

The impertinence of the query was too much for Tobias; and the 
Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner, slapping his hand upon a volume of the 
Statutes, cried with az oath, that “ with the greatest pleasure in life, he 
would !”” 

Whereupon, Gaffer Nimmington was handed over to the beadle, who 
straightway locked him in the stocks, and then proceeded to make every 
necessary arrangement for the supplementary punishment of whipping. 
The ceremony was appointed to take place at noon next day; and loud 
and many were the praises of the townsfolk, touching the wisdom and 
the stern sense of justice displayed by the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner. 
He was, to them, the paragon of magistrates—a very Solomon in the 
chair. With such a functionary, honest folks might go safely to sleep 
with the door on the latch: under his protecting wing, even geese were 
sacred ! 

The day of Gaffer’s whipping was a holiday throughout Hole-cum- 
Corner. The shops were closed, and men and women pranked them- 
selves in their best; 


The babe leaped up in its mother’s arms ; 


and it was said, the church bells of their own accord, rang out a merry 
peal. All prepared themselves for a holiday, save and except Gaffer 
Nimmington. 

We have too much respect for the natural tenderness of our readers, 
to inflict upon them a description of the execution. We will not dilate 
upon the sinewy arm of the beadle—the shameless fortitude of the cul- 
prit—the elevated serenity of the Mayor himse}f, and the general good 
humor, enhanced by very many quips and jokes, of the attending mob-— 
Let it suffice the reader to know that every thing passed off with the 
greatest satisfaction to all parties concerned, taking no account of 
Gaffer. 

Justice had asserted her injured dignity—the proper sacrifice had 
been offered up to the popular idol—appearance; when to the annoy- 
ance of the Mayor, the astonishment of the multitade, and the honor of 
the scourged Nimmingten, farmer Dock’s grey gander suddenly appear- 
ed, as it was supposed, on its way home to its ancient dwelling-place.— 
Whether love or business had caused its long absence from the farm- 
yaid, was never rightly understood. It was, however, plain that Gaffer 
Nimmington had been precipitately whipped, and great was the commos 
indignation against Mr. Mayor ! 

Gaffer was immediately liberated, when, falling upon his knees, with 
a scowling look at Tobias, he muttered to the fiends, devoting the Mayor 
of Hole-cum-Corner, the victim to that arch-demon, Appearance! From 


| 
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that moment, as our future history will shew, Tobias Aconite was a 
doomed man and a lost mayor. 


Soft, sweet, and balmy was the evening, when the Mayor of Hole- 
cum-Corner, feeling the meditative fit come on, walked forth into the 
fields. The air was fragrant with new mown hay—the lark carrolled in 


| 


the sky—the west glowed with ten thousand glories—the hour, the scene | 


was fuvorable to the sweetest emotions; and Tobias, seating himself in 
the midst of a haycock, looked about him with that deep tranquility of 
heart, so rarely the fate of mayors to know. Now, his fingers played 
among the hay—now, they gently tapped his dexter leg—now, he whis- 
tled softly—and now there rose within him a thought of pastoral song. 
His heart was steeped—melted in the balm of evening: not, at a most 
prosperous brewing, had he felt serener bliss. Forgetting he was a 
mayor, he felt a love forall the world. In this delicious mood he tarned 
his head, and beheld within—say a span—ef his left arm, arustic maiden 
seated in the hay. She blushed, but stirred not. Here was a situation 
for the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner! At any other time Tobias would 
have called to his immediate aid all the terrors of his official nature; but 
there was enchantment in the place and hour, and when Tobias should 
have stormed, he gently coughed. The maiden, with eyes downcast upon 
earth, sighed. “It is plain,” thought Tobias, ‘‘ that the damsel is a 
stranger, and knows me not;” and as this conviction of her ignorance 
came upon our hero, his face glowed, and his looks brightened. She 
knew him not! To her he was not the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner ; nor, 
such was his benign determination, would he suddenly confound ber sim- 
plicity with the dreadful intelligence. For a time he would be merely a 
mortal—simply a man, and nought beyond. In that moment, Hule-cum- 
Corner was to all intents and purposes, without a mayor. Tobias looked 
around, above—listened; and then he cast his eyes upon the maid, and 
coughed a little louder than before. As he gazed, the maiden, never ven- 
turing to raise her looks, suddenly began to weep; then to wring her 
hands; and then, ere Tobias could draw his breath, with a shrill hysteti- 
cal laugh, she fell into his open arms! 
Aconite’s dignity, was sufficiently distressing; but it was rendered less 
tolerable by another unfortunate occurrence—it happened to be seen! 
Yes, crossing the distant stile, were two of the most sober denizens 
of Hole-cum-Corner—two discreet, two pattern men—astounded at 
the appalling evidence of their own eyes. It was Tobias Aconite—it 
could be no other than the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner! Tobias at- 
tempted to rise, but suddenly felt as if all his limbs were lead; he was 
about to chide the girl for the boldness of her bearing, but his tongue was 
‘ewe ye What spirit of mischief could have made him sit among the 

y? His friends, with indignant strides, crossed the field, and ina 
twinkling turned a hedge. Here was a dilemma! They would imme- 
diately trumpet the news through the streets of Hole-cum-Corner—the 
Mayor was a lost dignitary. The vehemence of this feeling gave him 
speech and motion: with a loud oath, he jumped to his feet, and with 
more than official wrath, began to inquire, ‘“‘ why such a baggage had had 
the face to faint in the arms of a mayor!’ This said, Tobias paused 
for a satisfactory reply; resolving, however, to oppose a breast of steel 
to the feminine weapons of the penitent. The damsel rose, and turning 
her face upon Tobias, in the exuberance of her animal spirits, skipped 
half-a-dozcn times from the ground—snapped her fingers—whistied—and 
then, calling to her face a look that paralyzed poor Aconite, immediately 
slapped him on the shoulder, and without a word, took to her legs.— 
Legs!—wings! She was gone, flown—vanished—how and whither To- 
bias knew not. He stood bewildered—looked aghast—for, either he was 
in a day-dream, or the wench laughed and leered at him with the mouth 
and eyes of Gaffer Nimmington. 

After much pondering, Tobias felt that there was more in this than 
could be readily divined, even by a Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner. Thrust- 
ing his hands in his breeches-pockets, his hat pulled over his brow, 
his head somewhat inclined to his left shoulder, Tobias, in a deep study, 
wended his way homeward. Possibly, he had arrived at his threshold 
without further perturbation, had not his road lain by the barn of Farmer 
Dock : of this, however, he was at the time unconscious, but was speedily 
roused to the fact by a most vehement hissing. Looking about him, he 
saw the old grey gander, its neck crooked like a serpent, its wings ex- 
tende4, and its eyes, to the startled conscience of Tobias, like sparks of 
flame making at his legs. ‘ Possibiy [ was wrong, to whip upon 
appearance!” Such was the thought that flashed through the brain of 
the Mayor, as, betaking himself to flight, he, with great difficulty, distan- 
ced the angry bird. Then did the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner payse, and 
then, considering the meanness of the assailant, did blushes stain the 
face of Tobias Aconite. Wherefore blush, O silly Tobias? Greater 
men than the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner, even before the hatching of the 
geese in the Capitol, have been put to their legs by insolent ganders,— 
though time, plucking the assailants bare, hath, in after-season, used 
their spoils to the glorification of the mighty hissed. Nathless, Tobias 
ran. 


The Mayor had determined to seek his own fireside; but the gander 
having disturbed the current of his thoughts, sent him—and here a meta- 
physician might tell as the why and the wherefore—to the public-house. 
The “ Red Mug,” be it known, was the principal hostelry of Hole-cum- 


Corner. There was the armchair that—we know not for how many 
centuries—had received the demi-sacred person of the mayor for the 


year being. Tobias Aconite crossed the threshold of the “ Red Mug,” 
and— 


Certain we are, if slander be a snake, it is a winged one; it flies as 


This circumstance, for a man of | 
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well as creeps, or it had never preceded the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corne 
to the alehouse. That it had outstripped him was made sufficiently 
plain by the looks of the hostess: she was wont to begin to simper and 
courtesy very low at the sound of the Mayor's foot; and now, when 
Tobias stood revealed before her, she could hardly pull her lips into a 
smile, with difficulty kept her virtuous nose from that instinctive curl to 
which exceedingly good folks treat very naughty ones, and for curtesying, 
as she afterwards declared to her husband, “ she could no more do it than 
an elephant” (for at the time whereof we write, be it understood, 
elephants had not come to their joints). Tobias wisely suffered his 
sense of dignity to blind him to the frozen civility of the hostess, and 
passed on. Happy was it for Tobias that he did so, for thus, he saw not 
the two maids, the man and the boy, all peeping from several corners at 
the libertine Mayor. Strange! but Tobias might have entered the “ Red 
Mug”’ twenty times a day, and neither Prudence, nor Maude, nor Samp- 
son, nor Bob, would have moved one of their most insignificant muscles 
to look at him; and yet within an hour had the Mayor become a curiosity, 
a marvel to stare and shudder at. 

“T always thought so well of him!” cried Maude. “I'd have been 
sworn for him!” exclaimed Prudence. “Such a downright steady one, I 
thought,” said Sampson; whilst Bob, with a grin, gave it as his opinion, 
“nobody was to be trusted after he !” 

How often does it happen ihat a man learns that he had a good name, 
only when he ceases to possess it! Ifa man would know what his friends 
thought of him, let it be given out that he is dead, or has unfortunately 
picked a pocket. Then mute opinion finds a tongue: he was the best of 
fellows, or, in the words of Bob, “ nobody is to be trusted after he.”’ 

Tobias took his appointed seat; many denizens of Holecum-Corner 
were at their jugs; some tittered, some laughed outright, and one of the 
boldest begged to know of his worship what he thought of the crops? 

“Crops!” cried Tobias, with feverish lips. 

“Yes, your worship, the hay they say is getting mighty fur’ard.”’ 

Tobias called upon his dignity, but it came not to his aid. For half 
an hour he sat on thistles, and then, amidst a very shower of laughter, 
quitted the “‘ Red Mug.” 

The next morning, and for days afterwards, wherever Tobias Aconite 
moved in the town of Hole-cum Corner, he met no urchin that, grinning, 
carried not in his belt or cap a whisp of hay. 

The mayor was a libertine—a doomed man. 


Face it ashe might, Tobias could not but feel that his reputation was 
lost in Hole-cum-Corner. In vain did he call to his aid the consciousness 
of his innocence—in vain, with new philosophy, did he strive to put aside 
appearance with a ‘pish!”—appearance was against him, and he, the 
most virtuous of men, was held the most profligate of mayors. Rated at 
home—preached at when he went to church—even taken to task when on 
the bench, life was become to Tobias a misery and a load. 

“Woe is me!”’ cried the desolate Mayor, seated solitary in his chim- 
ney-corner; for his dame, in a whirlwind of virtuous indignation, had 
quitted him—the wretch!—to solace herself over her husband’s in- 
firmities at the house of a gossip. ‘Woe is me!” exclaimed Tobias, 
crossing his legs, and peering with deeper sadness among the burning 
coals. ‘*Woe is me!” cried Tobias for the third time, and as he 
spoke, a sharp peremptory knock was heard at the outer door. ‘‘ Some- 
body for a warrant,” thought Tobias; “or, perhaps 

Ere Tobias could shape to himself another guess, a stranger stood 
before him, shewn to the presence of the Mayor by his handmaid, 
Constance. 

‘You have business with me?” asked the Mayor. 

* Right! I have, old cock,” answered the stranger, at the same time 
relieving himself of an ample cloak, which, with a broad hat, he fa- 
miliarly flung upon the table, and then seating himself opposite Tobias, 
stroked his chin, and with his eyes fixed upon the Mayor, treated him- 
self with a scarcely audible whistle. 

‘“« He can’t be in the ale trade,”’ thought Tobias, uneasy at the odd, 
composed demeanor of his visiter, and no less wondering at his mode of 
address ; for the stranger uttered “ old cock,” with as much solemnity 
as if he had said, “‘ your holiness.” 

The stranger remaining silent, Tobias again essayed an invitation to 
discourse. ‘Will you draw nearer the fire?” asked the Mayor, with 
increasing trepidation. 

The visitor cast a contemptuous look at Tobias, and exclaimed in hol- 
low, satirical tones, ‘‘ And do you call that a fire?” 

As he spoke, to mark his opinion of the embers, the stranger thrust 
his right leg into the midst of the blazing fagots, and again softly whis- 
tled, the flames creeping up his knee. 

Tobias screamed, ‘‘ Good sir! your leg !”’ 

To this benevolent warning, the stranger calmly observed, ‘“‘ How 
smacks the ale ?”’ : 

Tobias, with all his faults, was hospitable as Palemon ; hardly would 
he have closed his door againsta mad dog. Hence, with a loud knock, 
he summoned Constance, who, instructed in the slightest household nods 
of her master, betook herself to the cellar. 

‘“‘ A late time for fires,’”’ remarked the visitor. ' 

“Tt is rather late,” replied the confounded Tobias, bis eye upon his 
visitor's leg—the said leg becoming hot, red-hot, as glowing iron,—* it 
is late, but the night was so extremely wet that—” 

‘‘Shocking weather for the hay,” said the stranger, again whistling, 
and throwing a look at Tobias, that, Mayor as he was, made him gasp 
again. At this moment, however, Constance entered with a large stone 
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jug, crowned with the best ale, 
table, ere her eye fell upon the red-hot leg of the visitor; for no sooner 
did she behold the horrid wonder than she screamed, flung her apron 
over her eyés, and rushed from the spot, crying with a foud voice upon 
all the saints. 


The visitor, filling e horn, tost it off, and gently smacking his lips, ob- 


served, ** Small—small—but pretty.” 

“Pure as the light!” asseverated Tobais. ‘‘Areyou ine" Tobias 
could not keep his eyes from the glowing leg of the stranger—* are you 
in the ale way?” 

“ T often do a little in that trade; but, I may say,” added the stranger 
with much gravity, ‘I may say, I am ageneral dealer.” 

“ Dabble somewhat, perhaps, in the corn line 1” ventured Tobias. 

«A d—d deal—hem ! 
confused at his breach of good manners. “I do, decidedly; and here 
the stranger blandly smiled ; “ but I'll give ye a toast!” 

Again Tobias glanced at his guest’s red-hot leg, and then taking cour- 
age from the sociality of his character, rose, and placing his open palms 
together, in the mildest voice, begged of his visitor to be permitted to 
ask of him a very little favor. 

« Certainly—with the greatest pleasure in the world,”’ was the consent 
of the stranger. ‘* What is it ?”’ 

“‘ Your leg—your right leg,” replied Tobias diffidently ; “‘ if you would 
only withdraw—” 

“ To be sure—it is but just—will you oblige me by changing places ?” 
Tobias immediately moved to the other side of the hearth, the stranger 
also crossing. ‘‘ And now,” old fellow,” said the guest, affectionately 
addressing his left leg, “and now, it is your turn;” saying this, he 

~ plunged his sifister limb into the fire, at the same time rubbing with his 

d the right one, that sparkled as he rubbed it. Tobias looked aghast. 

“A little nasty rheumatism,” said the stranger, observing the wonder- 

ment of his host; “an excellent remedy. And now, if you please,” and 
he filled, ‘‘ a toast—Here’s the health of Gaffer Nimmington!”’ 

“Poor fe.iow!" said the Mayor, reflecting on his hasty judgment; 
« gtill matters were black against him. 
do; and now, Sir,” said Tobias, getting courage from his ale, “ now, 
what may your business be with me?” 

“‘T want to sell you something,” said the stranger. 

« What is it? I don’t know that I want anything, except—except 

“Ha! that’s it,” said the guest; “that’s the very thing I come to 
sell.”’ 

“ You're not a pedler ?” asked Tobias. “‘ No—you can’t be a pedler ?” 


’ 


” 





“T can let you have a small commodity, dog-cheap,”’ cried the stran-, 


ger, winking significantly. 

“* Where’s your pack?”’ inquired the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner. 

“T have it with me, Phe: you do not see it. Let me see, it is now 
how many thousand years since I[ first began to tramp about the 
world 7—”’ 

“Years! Mercy upon me!” exclaimed Tobias; “surely, Sir, you 
mean days?” 

“ Ay, very true! be it so—days. And take my word for it, some 
pretty nick-nacks have I bartered—things that have made the owners glo- 
rious folks—and now, | come—come here, through wet and wind and 
cold—to offer you a thumping pennyworth.”’ 

“ And what is the article ?”’ asked Tobias, his curiosity excited by the 
earnestness of his visitor; ‘‘ tell me, what is it you would sell me?” 

“ A bit of good, stout, serviceable seeming,” said the stranger. 

“« Seeming !"" cried the Mayor. 

““Seeming,” echoed his guest. A superfine cloak, trimmed with er- 
mine that shall never speck ; guarded with a gold that shall not tarnish 
—a thing of such fine, yet tough web, that you shall go in it through all 
the thorny places of the world, yet shall it not tear—shall it not fray—a 
beautiful, yea, a magnificent cloak! Will ye barter ?”’ 


“7 am but a simple mayor,” said Tobias; his faney roused by the 
glowing words of the stranger, “and fear I may not purchase such bra- 
very. Alack! what should [ do with it?’’ 

“ What will you do without it 1” cried the stranger. 
must have it.” 

& Have you sold many such?” asked Tobias, feeling a yearning for 
the cloak. “ What's the price?” 

“A trifle—and for that I’ll give ye good long credit,”’ answered the 
visitor. 

«Take another horn,” exclaimed Tobias, and he poured the ale.— 
“ By the rood, thou hast a heart of gold! . And is there, in good faith, 
such virtue in the cloak, as thou dost speak of ?”’ 

“‘ The cloak hath served tyrants, traitors, muckworms, courtesans, 
drunkards, intriguers, bigots : 
‘Hallo! Hallo! Stop,’ cried Tobias, astonished at the catalogue. 

“ And they have walked in it,”” continued the visitor, heedless of the 
Mayor, “ outside benefactors, patriots, philanthropists, prudes, hermits, 
sanctified good people, saints on earth.” 

“ And all by the cloak?” asked the rapt Tobias. 

“ All by the cloak,” answered the stranger, who taking from his pock- 
et alittle book, looked blithely in the face of the Mayor of Hole-come- 
Corner, and said—“‘ Come, write me down an order.” 

“ There's bardly room,” observed Tobias, turning over the leaves 
which, in truth, were filled to the edges with no mean names. 

“ There,” cried the stranger, laying the end of his finger on a blank 
place; ‘“ write it there,” 


“ Tush ! 





which she had happily placed upon the | “My wife won't know me in it!” exclaimed 
| the triumph of the cloak. 
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Tobias, already enjoying 


“Had you but worn it in the hay-field,” observed the visitor, ‘you 


| still had been the prudent, moral mayor of Hole-cum-Corner.” 


Tobias held the pen between his thumb and finger; in another instant 
his name had been in the book, when his good genius, the spirit of thrift, 
twitched him by the elbow, and he laid down the pen, and uttering an 
old saw touching the usefulness of short reckonings, said, “So far, so 
well; ‘tis a pretty cloak thou dost talk of—but one word yet, what am I 





I beg your pardon,” cried the visitor, a little | 


I did as any other Mayor would | 


{ 
you 


to pay thee for it?” 


“ The cloak shall last thee as long as thou dost live; ay, till thou dost 
don thy shroud,” said the stranger, evading a direct answer to the pru- 
dent query of Tobias. 

“An excellent cloak,’’ assented the mayor; “‘ but how much? Nay, 
| man, how much?” 

“ Let the bargain stand thus,” said the trader. “I'll find thee in a 
| cloak, under which thou shalt walk the earth; yea, as the very pink of 

men—a sober, honest, virtuous, noble hearted mayor and ale-brewer: I'll 
find thee in this garment, until thy carcass be coffined, and thy grave be 
dug, and then’’ 

“‘ What then ?” asked Tobias, turning pale, and trembliug. 

“ Why, then, in payment of my cloak, I'll take thyself.” 

“Tl be d—d if | have the cloak,” roared Tebias. 

“ Exactly so,” remarked the stranger. 

“ That is paying a pretty penny for appearance,” said the mayor.— 
“Get out of my house!” and the indignant Tobias rose, and seizing « 
stool, flourished it before the face of the unmoved cloak-merchant. “Get 
out of my house!” 

“ Thou wilt buy the cloak,” said the stranger, coolly, and he rose to 
depart—* for appearance.” 
| “Curse appearance!” cried Tobias, in the new strength of his virtue; 

“an honest man defies it.” 

“Trust me friend,” replied the trader, wrapping himself in his gar- 
ment, and putting on his hat—* trust me, thou wilt have a valorous heart 
| to live against appearance—nay, I know thou wilt have the cloak.” So 
saying, the stranger departed ; and Tobias perplexed and over-wrought 
by the condition of his visitor,—for his red hot legs, his peculiar style of 
barter, unerringly revealed the Devil,—sank upon his joint-stool— 
speechless and despairing. Was he then to be the victim of appearan- 
ces? Was he, an honest, well-meaning mayor, to stand in the chroni- 
cles of Hole-cum-Corner, a profligate and wretch? It was a bard fate 
for a worthy man; and yet, thought Tobias, it is better to suffer inno- 
cently, keeping a good conscience, than to win a false reputation by out- 
side virtues, when all is rascal within. Such was the noble resolution 
of Tobias; and so strengthened, he gulped another draught of ale, and 
vehemently slapping his knee, cried, “ I wil! not have the cloak !”” 

Excellent, high-minded Tobias! Champion of trath, against appear- 
ance, worthy mayor of Hole-cum-Corner! 








Gentle reader, never parley with the Devil. Though you treat him 
with the coldest politeness—though entering your homestead (and where 
will he not sometimes look in?) you suffer him, only for a few moments, 
to take a seat and “rest his weary shanks’”—depend upon it he will 
leave traces of his visit. On the day following the appearance of the 
cloak-merchant, the house of Tobias was thronged with the gossips of 
the town, brought thither by the odd reports of Constance, the maid, 
who had sworn to the red-hot legs of the stranger, as further corrobo- 
| rated by the burnt prints of his feet in the oak flooring. There they 
were, sure enough. And for many score years, there was a proverb in 
| Hole-cum-Corner, that he who drank with the Devil, would have the 
| footsteps of the fiend at his fireside. It was sufficiently plain from these 

supernatural foot-prints, that Tobias had sold himself. He who had re- 
| solutely held a stool at the fiend’s head, was, by one award, acknow- 





ledged the bondman of Satan! Could it be otherwise—were not appear- 
; anees against him? 
Days elapsed, and Tobias saw himself shunned by all men; he was 

still a mayor, it is true; but he was no longer considered a Christian. 
All the townsfolk passed him, and no man bowed—no maiden dropped 
the customary salute. “ Better be in my grave!” thought Tobias 
Aconite. 

Che church clock struck ten as, one morning, Tobias turned a corner 

into the principal street of his “ own romantic town.” It was strange, 
people no longer stared at him, as, since the adventure in the hay-field, 
they had constantly done: there was no winking one to the other—no 
| pointing—no suppressed laughter ; he’'walked, it is true, ungreeted by any 
| tokens of respect, yet exempt from the scornful salutations, the sneers, 
that had too long vexed him. ‘ My good name begins to triumph !”’ 
though Tobias. ‘‘ Yes, he is a poor man, and a poor mayor who cannot 
live down appearance; I knew my victory would come—and now, even 
now, it is upon me!” 
| Such were the flattering thoughts of Tobias as he proceeded up the 
street, when about mid-way he saw a crowd collected—an enormous 
crowd, considering the population of Holeeum-Corner; and saw people 
hurrying to and fro taking no note whatever of him, whose function, as 
he considered it, was to be present at every trial. ‘‘ What can be the 
matter ?’’ thought Tobias, quickening his pace towards the mob, 
“A swine !” exclaimed a woman coming from the crowd ; “a hog’s a 
| lord to he!” 
| ‘ Poor creetur!”’ sighed @ second, “ she must have a nice time of it 
| with such a bargain.” 
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” cried a third, “‘ I’d sweeten his toast and ale for 


“If he was mine, 
him, I warrant.” 

“ Well, it is tooearly in the morning,” remarked a chubby-faced shop- 
keeper, standing at his dow; “ besides, any respectable man would, in 
such a state, have stayed at home.” 

** He'll be the eternal shame and ruin of Hole-cam-Corner,” 
neighboring tradesman; who was proceeding in his prophecy, when he 
was interrupted by a couple of stout fellows, come from the meb, to beg 
the loan of a shutte “r, resolutely refused by the owner, on the ground ‘hat 
an honest man’s shutter was too good to carry such a vagabond, 

All this Tobias heard and noted as he strode towards the crowd. At 
length he pushes in the very thick of the mob, and beholds—oh! wicked 
enchantment !—malignant conjuration !—Satanic spell, to rob a man and 
mayor of dearest fame ! 

Tobias Anconite beholds—himself! 
image—bis perfect identity! And how? in what cor idition is this fan- 
tastic image—his other self, begotten by Beelzebub? Alas! filthily 
drunk—lying in the highway, now raving, shouting, cursing—and now in 
maudlin tears and laughter, calling bimself the prettiest of mayors, and 
begging any one of the company to favor him with a song. 

“If he is Tobias,” thought Aconite, “ then who am I?’ 


His true similitude—his very 


a shadow through the streets—a thing unseen, unthought of! He, his 
proper self, was then invisible: and oh ! misery—he and his deeds were 
represented to the honest folks of Hole-cum-Corner, by the mass of 
drunkenness, shouting and wallowing before him. 
sank like a stone! 

* Will you buy the cloak, now?” cried a voice at the ear of Tobias, 
who, turning round, beheld the stranger with the red-hot legs. ‘ Will | 
you buy now ?”’ he repeated, pointing triumphantly to the false Tobias. 

Tobias stretched out his arm, and raised his voice to seize and publish 
the tempter, but his hand grasped the air, his voice died in his throat ; 
and the demon, slowly moving from the crowd, wixked at the wretched 
Mayor, and, as Tobias thought, irreverentiy thrust his tongue in his 
cheek. “The Lord help me!” replied Tobias. 

“Drink! drink! ha! ha! drink! Hurrah! ye 
the impostor Tobias in the road. 

“ What a beast!” thought the true Mayor 

“Ha! ha! and am I not a pretty boy?” roared the counterfeit, as he 
suffered himself to be placed upon an ass, borrowed from Nick the sand 
man, to bear himhome. He was no sooner secured upon the beast, and 
supported on each side, than the false Tobias burst into a song, all the rab- 
ble, the boys and girls, shouting and hallooing chorus 

And thus singing—thus shouting, did the procession move towards the 
mansion of the Mayor. 

“What will my wife say?’’’ mused the real Tobias; and a pleasant 
feeeling of curiosity to mark the oye his help-mate and his repre: | 
sentative, lightened the sad spirit of Aconite, who followe d the mob, an 
outcast to his own dwelling 

And at length the crowd pansed before the Mayor’s door: in a trice, 
the counterfeit Tobias was lifted from the back of the ass, and roaring 
and beliowing, was borne into the house, and placed in the arm-chair— 
Dame Aconite and Constance net maid, speechless with rage and won- 
der at the infamy of their lord and master. The real Tobias, all invisi- 
ble, took his place in a corner of the room, and patie ntly as possible 
awaited the tempest. Dame Bridget seated herself a very few paces 
from him she conceived to be her drunke n spouse, She spoke not; but 
her eyebrows were knit together—her teeth knawed her upper lip, and 
she rocked herself to and fro, at times smiling terribly 

‘* It’s coming,”’ said the real Tobias. 

“ My love,” cried the forgery,—‘' Bridget, isn’ 
hiccuppe d the false mayor. 

“ Are n’t yoo a beast?” asked Dame Tobias; “ a pretty beast ?” 

“He! he!” answered the counterfeit; and then, bending his eyes upon 
the dame, in a deep authoritative voice, he called—* Bridget, a jug 
of ale.” 

“If it would poison ye, yes,”’ 
frowned, still rocked. 

She'll have it in a minute,” was the conviction of the true Tubias. 

“ Ale!’’ roared the false husband. 

‘Beast!’ screamed Dame Aconite; “not if a drop would save ye 
from the fiend.”’ 

“Tsn’t this dreadful—isn’t this shocking ?”’ 
bias, and then he burst into tears. 

“Yes—ciy—cry your eyes out, ye vile 
brute ye are. Cry away! 


shouted 


regamuffins !”’ 


she my own love?” 


muttered the unreal To- 


man, that ye may’nt see what a 
’ exclaimed Dame Bridget 

“’T would melt a stone to do it, 
must be done.” And he rose to his feet, and staggering toa corner, took 
therefrom an ash-stick, about the thickness of a laborer’s thumb. “ It’s 
enough to break my heart,” he said, approaching the dame, and signifi- 
eantly cutting the air with the switch, ‘ but it must be done.’ i: 

** And what must be done?” cried Dame Aconite, somewhat alarmed 
at the decision of her husband. 

‘* Wives that won't fetch ale,’’ answered the impostor Tobias, ‘‘ must 
be taught the way to the cellar.” Saying this, the ruffian counterfeit 
seized the dame. 


“Why, you wouldn't?” exclaimed the wife in astonishment, for she 
could not say another word in remonstrance: the false mayor—shame to 
mavhood—laid the stick about the shoulders of a weak and lovely wo- 


cried a 


And then it | 
flashed upon him that no soul had noticed him—that he had passed like | 


The heart of Tobias | 


answered Dame Tobias, and still she | 


said the vis ionary mayor; “ but it | 


| or declared that day to be the very happiest of his whole existence. 
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| man, the said woman screaming more murders than, in this world of sin, 
had ever been committed ; her cries taken up and assisted by the lungs of 
Constance, whd, rushing to the door, called upon the towns-people of 
Hole-cum-Corner, to save the existence of the best of wives, and the 
tenderest of women: whilst they both screamed, the false Tobias beat, 
and the true mayor, with a complacency that even astonished himself, 
sat in the corner. 

A few minutes, and the house was filled with indignant neighbors. — 
Some ran to assist Dame Aconite, who fainted the very moment suceor 
| was at hand; but more surrounded the false Aconite, heaping upon his 

coward head every epithet of batred, contempt, and scorn. 

‘“‘ A pretty mayor, to beat a woman!” 

“A wretch for whom hanging was too great a treat !”’ 

“He might have got drunk, and no great harm done; but to beat his 
wife!” 

“« Will you buy the cloak, now?” again asked the Devil of Tobias.— 
* Will you buy it now?” 

‘She wanted her match,” 
question. 

** Will you buy the cloak now ?” asked the Devil in 

“ Not this time,” replied the satisfied Mayor. 


mused the true Tobias, unconscious of the 


a louder voice. 


A profligate, a sot, and a coward; such was the character of the 
Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner, a virtuous, temperate, and a tolerably ten- 
der husband. Strange temptations beset the spirit of Tobias. It was, 
indeed, a trying fate to be doomed to bear the ignominy of wicked deeds, 
when he was pure as snow; to face the looks of public contempt, and 
then to turn his eyes within, seeking for light in his own bosum. We 
will not disguise his fitful weakness. At times he had his misgivings ; 

| he almost thought it best to strike a bargain for the cluak, so frequently 
| pressed upon him, and thus enveloping himself in the outside of virtuous 
appearance, to obtain the sweet privilege of sinning in secret. Weeles 
passed on, and Tobias performed his functions as magistrate; but, ales’ 
the glory of his office was departed. The homage paid to him was 
forced and sullen—he was no longer the oracle to his reverential fellow. 
townsmen, but uttered his decrees to deaf ears and turned-up noses. He 
had no consolation—none: yes, he had the approving voice of his own 
conscience ; and how it happe ood we know not, but of late his wife 

Dame Bridget had become as mild, as sweetly ‘complying, as in ber 

early days of budding love. Never, after the labours of the day, dia : To- 

bias return to his home that he saw not a well-filled ale-jug waiti: n 

the table ! 

\« Time passed, and the fiend ceased to tempt Tobias; who, yearning 
for the former confider his fellow-citizens, pondered upon many 
schemes, whereby he might again possess their ancient love—their old 
familiar respect. He at length decided on the plan; he would give a 
banquet, a most magnificent feast to his equals of Hole-cum-Corner, and 
have an ox or two roasted for the vulgar. It was a foolish thought ; bur 
Tobias really hoped to _ away his evil name—to drown his spotted 
reputation in a sea of dri He had determined upon this hospitable 
act, when great news rang ‘Gueaat the town of Hole-cum-Corner. A fo- 
reign prince, an awful Spaniard, in whose veins ran the very best blood- 
royal, had arrived in Brivain on business matrimonial. We have searched 
the pages of the Chroniclers, but found not his name; in the his story of 
Hole-cum-Corner, he is sim ply » yet impressively marked “the Spariard.’ 

Now the Hidalgo, proposing ‘to behold all the commercial wonders of 
our wonderful land, could not, in his progress through the country, but 
visit the dolls’-eyes manufactory at Hole-cum-Corner. In the true spirit 
of English hospi itality, all our manulacturing secrets were laid open to 
him, nor could the men of Hole-cum-Corner be less complaisant then their 
fellow-Britons. Here was an opportunity for Tobias—a golden chance, 
not for the world itself to be lost. In brief, the Mayor summoned a 
meeting of the townsfulk, and with tears in his eyes begged that all little 
differences of opinion as to polities and morals might, for the time, be 
laid aside; that all bickerings might be forgotten, in the general endea- 
vor to pay a hospitable welcome to the arriving Spaniard. The address 
of Tobias had, it was plain, some effect upon his prejudiced hearers, al! 
anxious for the reputation of Hole-cum-Corner; but when the Mayor 
concluded bis speech with a promise to feast the whole town at his own 
private cost, the hall rang with acclamations, and there were at least 
twenty worthy souls who declared it to be their opinion that “‘ Toby Aco- 
nite was an honest man after all.’”’ 

The rest of the day did Tobias employ, airing himself in the streets of 
Hole-cum-Cerner. It was so delicious tu meet, as he was wont to meet, 
old friends; to return the smile, the bow, to exchange the merry greeting 
Again did Tobias feel himself the Mayor of Hole-cum-corner. 

The church bells rang in the happy day; shops were closed; every 
man, woman and child in their best clothes, and blithest looks ; fifty 
maidens scattered roses in the path of the magnificent stranger, and a 
thousand voices ren: the sky, at the first glimpse of his right royal bear a. 
The Spaniard alighted at the Mansion- houge, and though he spoke not a 
word of English, expressed himself enraptured at his reception. At 
which Tobias Aconite placed his hand upon his heart, and upon his hon 
The 

Spaniard and his followers having partaken of a slight repast of brawn, 

brown bread, and ale,—a publie-spirited economical townsman calculated 
| that each man consumed a pound and a half of meat, a twopenny loaf, 
| and two quarts of liquor,—were conducted by the Mayor and other 

authorities, to inspect the public works and buildings of Hole-cum-Corner. 

Thus moving in slow precession down Prigapple-lane the Spaniard wes 


ace of 
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shewn the stocks, at which curious instance of man’s ingenuity he ex- 
pressed his most intense delight. He was continually heard to murmur 
as to himself, “‘ Great English! wonderful people!” a truth translated by 
the schoolmaster of Hele-cum-Corner; who, in his childhood wrecked off 
Cadiz, nad served three years as turnspit in the most Holy Inquisitiun. 
Having duly inspected the stocks, the Spaniard was conducted two miles 
out of the town, to Hempseed Common, to view an antique «gibbet, one 
of the highly prized, most sacred, and most venerable institutions of Hole- 
cum-Corner. Here again he exclaimed “ Great English! wonderful peo- 
ple!” Returning to the town, the illustrious visitor was conducted to 


' 


we 


85 


magnificent jewel did the demon-mayor possess himself, and, as if no- 
thing at ali had happened, put it ia his right-hand breeches-pocket! 
Faithful Alonzo! Intrepid Ximenes! Stout-hearted Gonzago! Va- 
lorous Toboso! Ye, all chamberlains to the princely Spaniard, saw the 
felony, and without a word, drew your ferraras, and fell upon the mayor. 

















| In an instant, the order of the Zebra was snatched from the culprit’s 


the cake-manufactory—(we have alluded to these cakes in an early part | 
of this legend)—where was exhibited to him the whole process of cake- | 


making, at which, as before, he expressed himself sufficiently astonished, | request was in the most handsome manner granted by tne queen then 


and biting a cake hot from the oven, again exclaimed, “ Great English! 
wr 


wonderful people! 


Squint and Leer, inventors and makers of dolls’-eyes. Here a most grat- 
ifying surprise awaited the royal guest, for he was presented, not only 
with the freedom of the town, in a handsome pearl box, but with a docu- 
ment that enabled him to set up as dolls’-eyes maker in any part of Eng- 
land; a privilege which he declared to be the most flattering mark of 
national liberality, and national affection. 
course of his life he wonld never look into the eyes of a doll, without 
thinking of the worthy people ef Hole-cum-Corner. 

To return to Tobias. He had had his trials, but he was supremely 
happy that day. However, his crowning triumph was at hand. One 
o'clock, the dinner-hour, was fast approaching, and then he would usher 


He avowed that in the whole | 


the royal Spaniard to the banquet-room! there and then, he would so 


smile himself into the good graces of his most illustrious guest, that, 
should the Hidalgo wed the virgin queen—(by this, it would seem that 
the time of the legend was that of Elizabeth, though we consider it to be 
much earlier)—he, Tobias, would have knighthood as a thing of course. 
The heart of the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner beat high as he preceded 
the Spaniard up the three steps of the Mansion-house. It was remarka- 
bie, that the illustrious guest, as he crossed the threshold, observed, that 
““ the weather was hot, but that probably it would be cvoler in the eve- 
ning.”’ This being translated to the Mayor, he bowed, and said he 
should like to see the face of that man who would dare to doubt it. 
other moment, and the Spaniard would reach the dining-hall ; he, how- 
ever, stopped short, and as a particular favor requested that he might be 
permitted to wash his hands. 


The Spaniard retired, and for one minute, and only one, did Tobias 


quit his post, the door of an ante-room through which the magnificent 
foreigner must pass. The door opened—the Spaniard appeared,—but, 
ob, horrer! there, bowing him along, was another Tobias—no doubt the 
self-same drunkard of the highway; the knave who cudgelled Bridget ; 
the curse and libel of Aconite’s life. Again did Tobias feel that he was 
invisible, and thus he followed the crowd into the dining-hall,—the de- 
mon, the ghost of himself, smirking and bowing, and looking loftily 
around, doing the needful honors of the mighty foreigner. 


| invisible Tobias beheld the execution. 
The royal Spaniard was, after this, shewn over the vast establishment of | block, the old familiar voice of the tempter asked the true mayor, 


pocket, and his guilt made manifest to the assembly; whereupon some 
called for halters, while some insisted on a stake and hurdle. 

The false mayor was consigned to goal, and the true Tobias hugged 
himself on his invisibility. 

The Spaniard took horse for London, and as a particular favor re- 
quested the head and quarters of the mayor of Hole-cum-Corner, which 


reigning. Executien was done upon the Demon functionary. The real, 
As the culprit was led to the 


** Will you buy the cloak now?” 

Here was a dilemma! If Tobias refused, the Demon would vanish, 
and he be made to suffer for his crime. He paused ! 

‘* Will you buy the cloak now ?”’ was repeated. 

“No,” answered the stout Tobias. . He preferred the consciousness of 
innocence though stained with the odium of guilt, to the outside appear- 
ance of virtue with inner hypocrisy. ‘‘ No,” repeated Tobias, and he 
instantly expected the Demon to vanish. To his surprise, however, the 
false Tobias was beheaded, and most scrupulously quartered. 

From that moment the tempter appeared not to Tubias, who clothed 
himself in weeds, put a scallop in his cap, and like a virtuous pilgrim 
passed beyond the seas. 


A story ran thet Gaffer Nimmington, the victim of Tobias, had sold 


| himself vo the fiend for revenge upon the mayor, who in his turn was 


punished for his hasty sentence upon Gaffer—a sentence passed upon 
appearance ! 

Tobias died far, far away; yet was it the faith of many generations, 
that, in the likeness of a gray gander, their ancient mayor for generations 


| watched over and protected the town of Hole-cum-Corner. 


An- | 


} 


I — 


THE HEIRESS OF FALKENSTEIN. 


Pile above pile arose the snow-crowned Alps; the desert waste, in 


| sublime but appalling grandeur, presented one unvaried hue. A dazzling 


whiteness overspread the surface of the earth, an image of beauty and of 
desolaticn. The brilliant color of theglacier was buried beneath a fleece 
of newly-fallen snew, the mountain-torrent was hushed into silence, and 
where of late the stream had gurgled lay a sullen column of ice. The 
very air was frozen, and not a passing reath indicated that nature was 


| awake: her operations seemed for awhile suspended, as though she had 


yielded her dominion to the chilling hand of death. It appeared as if 
no living thing could exist in a wilderness so dreary, a region so cold and 


| cheerless: the bear lay close in his den far below this deserted eminence ; 


Who shall vell the anguish at the heart of Tobias, as he saw his ac- | 


carsed similitude take~his station behind the chair of the Spaniard ; 


beheld him smiled upon by his guest, and at length, with gentle, courte- 
ous violence, forced into a seat beside him? 


The dinner—would we could do fitting honor to the storks, cranes, | 


swans, porpoises, and all other delicacies of those primitive days—pass- 
ed of with abounding content. Happiness glistened in the greasy face 
of many a denizen of old Hole-cum-Corner; and Tobias, invisible as he 
was, was tortured by the praises that fell from many a former enemy, 
made his foe by the Demon at the top of the table. “Forget and for- 
give,”’ cried the townsman, as he tossed off his cup; ‘ Tobias is a noble 
fellow, when all’s done.” —“ His heart’s in the right place,” remarked 
asether, “for be has dined us like kings.” 
yet were they daggers to Tobias, fearful ef some new prank on the part 
of his diabolical representative—some infamous act, that should again 
plunge him twenty fathom deep in obloquy. 

There was a pause; and though Tobias felt himself a shade, he 
sweated again, as his demon likeness rose and begged to give a toast 
—the health of the Spaniard. This the false Tobias did in a speech of 
unwrinkled eloquence; dwelt upon every known and unknown virtue of 
the princely guest, with such fervor, such passionate admiration, that the. 
whole meeting was breathless with astonishment, and, the oration ended, 
more than one townsmen declared the Mayor was not a man, but an 
angel. Now, indeed, the true mayor would have been too well reconciled 
to fortune, had the demon disappeared, and he could have asserted his 
own likeness. 

At this moment, a face turned from the table, and looking up at To- 
bias, asked in a low voice, ‘“‘ Will you buy the cloak now?” 

“No! exclaimed the true Tobias, startled at his own voice; whilst 
shouts of “ Silence!” rang through the hall. 

The Spaniard rose—stroked his beard, put his hand upon his heart, 
eaid at least ten words, cast his eyes to the ceiling, and sat down again, 

amidst a torrent of applause. 

Still Tobias fixed his eyes upon his infernal resemblance, still he—oh ! 
was there ever such villany—such inhospitable felony? Whilst the 
Spaniard was on his legs, the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner seated beside 
ham, took up a knife, and severed a bright blue ribbon circling the Spa- 
nwiard’s neck, a ribbon from which depended the order of the Zebra, an 
gtier composed of the richest diamonds, the stripes in rubies. Of this 


} 


These were flattering words, | 


it was high above the haunt of the welf, and even the chamois had with- 
drawn to a distant lair ; but the horrid stillness was broken by the hoarse 
scream of the vulture, which, perched upon a rock in the scent of blood, 
anticipated her foul repast, and, toiling up the winding path, her keen 
eye tracked a knight on horseback. The jaded charger stumbled at every 
step, whilst the rider looked round in search of some human habitation, 


| and ever and anon casting his eyes upon the earth, despairing that the 


exhausted strength of the animal he rode would bear him to the haunts 
of men. Paralyzed by cold, and overcome by fatigue, the wearied crea- 
ture paused ; its feet seemed rooted to the spot, and, incapable of farther 
effort, it remained immoveable. The knight dismounted. “ Faithful 
companion of my exile!” he exclaimed, ‘‘my last and truest friend, I 
must leave thee here to perish. Thou art unequal longer to wrestle 
with the death that awaits thee, and perchance at a few yards 
distance from thy lifeless corse I also shall meet the destruction that 
threatens to be inevitable. Ill-omened wretch !” he continued, “ in vain 
dost thou whet thy beak, and snuff with grim delight the tainted air; I 
will deprive thee of thy promised prey. At least, my gallant steed, this 
hand, which has so often curbed thy generous pride, shall preserve thy 
body from pollution until the fast-approaching storm shall cover thee 
with its dreary winding-sheet, and hide thee from the devouring fiends of 
the lone wilderness.” Then, darting a javeline at the vulture, she fell, 
shrieking, from the rock, and dyed the snowy surface on which she rest- 
ed with her blood. 


The knight speeded onwards, and, armed with courage and resolution, 
he for some time manfully surmounted the difficulties whic. be pe his 
progress: but the density of the gathering clouds increased, a heavy 
fall of snow added to the perils which surrounded him. Still he perse- 
vered, but he began to feel sensible that his strength was flagging fast: 
a few moreefforts, another struggle and he must sink overpowered upon 
the frozen earth. “ Holy St. Francis!’ he exclaimed, “I thank thee, 
that, sinco my death is decreed, thou hast not permitted me to fall by the 
hand of my enemies. Oh, I had dreamed of triumphs and of victory 
over yon false and faithless crew. Visions of glory, ye are fading fast! 
Another and more fortunate competitor shall—but away with earth! 
hopes and mundane expectations; my hour is come, the saints whom 
have served receive my soul!’’ Again he strove to advance, but he was 
compelled to relinquish the attempt, and in another moment his wearied 
limbs lay stretched upon the snow. For a short time he retained @ con- 
sciousness of his situation, but oblivion rapidly approached—his senses 
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and his breath failed him, and he became inanimate as the rocks of the | plished. He sang to her the songs of Italy; in that chill :egion of eter- 


surrounding wilderness. 
bent flame still played about bis heart, hike the last flickering of a decay- 


ing lamp, and the dog of the desert, that moat affectionate and intelli- | 


gent friend of the human race, guided by the exquisite sense with which 
the lavish bounty of nature has provided hiro, made his way through the 


drifting snow w the spot where the stiffening body repesed. This canine 


preserver was followed by an aged but athletic man; the dog scraped | 


away the snow from the traveller, and his companion chafed the cold 
forehead, and applied a strong cordial to the lips. This timely aid aroused 


the fainting spirits of the knight: revived by the draught, and reanima- I 


ted by the warmth imperted by his welcome visiters, he was soon enabled 
to proceed to the friendly shelter which they offered. Leaning on the 
aim of the hermit, for such he seemed, and following the sagacious 
brute who could alone discern the proper path, he soon arrived at a ro- 
mantic dwelling, wherein the ingenuity and labor of man had combatted 


successfully with the hostility of the clime, and where comfort smiled in | 


despite of the devastation which reigned without. 

It was not, however, untilthe succeeding day that the tempest-beaten 
wanderer discovered al! the charms of his asylum, The hermitage was 
spacious, furnished with many of the luxuries of a splendid though rude 
age, and well supplied with food and fuel. 
the mountains, the dog, the old man, and a fair young girl, dehcate and 
tender as the zephyr which wantons over an eastern vale, were the sole 
inbabitants. Carloman, the rescued knight, beheld this lovely vision 
with amazement; though clad in a simple dress, and sequestered in the 
wildest and most unfrequented haunts of the snow-crowned Alps, she 
wore the impress of nobility upon her brow, and ber language and de- 
meanor forcibly assured the admiring stranger that in her he saw no ob- 
scure or low-bred personage. The aceomplishments of knighthood were 


evident in bim, and there needed no question to convince his host that 


he came of honorable lineage. It was seldom that so distinguished a 
pair had met in such an humble residence, and Carloman felt an anxious 
desire to learn the cause which had deprived the glittering circle of a 
court of the nuble maiden so well calculated to adorn the splendid 
scene. 

When the occupations of Michael were over for the day, and he was 
at liberty to auend upon his guest, he invited the knight to take a seat 
beside the blazing hearth. Adelheid had already drawn towards the fire, 
and Carloman waated no other inducement to accept the offered chair 
which was placed opposite tosuch beauty. ‘Sir knight,” said the her- 
mit, “ though living inthis lone spot, and encountering the fury of the 
elements rather than the tyranny of man, we are not uninterested in the 
passing events of the world below us. You appear to be late from Ger- 


many, our native land; what tidings do you hear concerning the state of flowing veil, she stood alone in the midst of a crowd of armed men, and 


| listened in fearful amazement to the charges which were brought against 


the empire?” “The friend of peace,” returned Carloman, ‘‘as I infer 


from your habit, you will grieve to learn that the wildest anarchy pre- 


vails in the distracted country I have left.’’ 
sighing, ‘‘ Lodowic, the tyrant of Bavaria, has effected his ambitious 
purpose. “ By treachery and force,” responded the knight, “by secret 


laus to fly; usurping the supreme authority, the electors who refuse to 
lend their sanction to his elevation are kept in close confinement, and 
threatened with death.”’ ‘ And where,” cried Adejheid, ‘is the noble 
and the good Wencesiaus? the liege lord of Germany, in what country 
has he found an asylum?’’ Gentle lady,” replied Carloman, “an outcast 
and a fugitive, the few friends whom his misfortunes have left him, know 
not at this moment whether he be alive or dead.”’ 
Adelheid, “ although I might well disregard my own soriows in sympa- 
thy for the deeper calamities which have befallen our illustrious movarch, 
yet will a selfish anxiety intrude. Shall be safe even amid these rocks 
and everlasting snows, from the now widely extended power of the inhu- 
man Lodowic!”’ “Our retreat,’’ returned Michael, ‘is, I trust, a se- 
cret, nor can the ambitious tyrant of the hour be so securely seated on a 
throne as not to find sufficient employment for his time and thoughts in 
his own immediate affairs. We are in all probability forgotten amid his 
higher cares.” ‘‘ Thou tuo, then,” said Carloman, “ art a sufferer from 
this bold abandoned man?” ‘His ward,” replied the hermit, “her 
father left her an orphan to his care: he abused the trust, and would 
have forced her to wed a menial whilst he secured her wealth. Though 
young and almost friendless, she disdained the sacrifice. Resentment 
at her disobedience to his commands determined him to effect her ruin; 
and, to rub her of her life, he preferred a malicious charge against her, 
absurdly accusing her of a design to poison him: though it would have 
been easy, before an unprejudiced tribunal, to vindicate her mnocence, 
yet, surrounded by creatures devoted to her guardian’s will, her only 
chance of safety rested in immediate flight. An old, an humble, yet a 
faithful servant of her father, I became the happy instrument to effect 
her deliverance from persecution. The jewels which decorated her per- 
son sufficed to purchase the comforts as well as the necessaries of life, 
and here we hope tu remain unmolested until the fall of the villain Lodo- 


wic shal! enable the heiress of Count Falkenstein to assert and recover 
her rights.” 


It was many daysere the inclemency of the season would permit the 
knight to depart. Deeply interested in the fate of the charming Adel- 
heid, he entreated to be allowed to wear her colors; and never had the 


hours succeeded so rapidly with the fair exile, as when Carloman, seat- | 
ed by her side, related the dangers he had passed, the scenes he had 


witnessed, and the deeds of martial valor which he had seen accom- 


Life, however, was not yet extinct ; the lam- | nal frost, she felt the influence of its sunny skies and laughing vallies; 


A stout female peasant of | 


“Then,” said Michael, | 


| imputation was sufficient when the sovereign will was known. 


; | was found guilty, but, ere the passing of her sentence, her judges inquired 
machinations and open rebellion, he has forced the Emperor Wences- | 


| of her whether she had aught to say in her defence. 
| anxiously round the assembly; the love of life, the apprehension of per- 
| sonal viclence, swelled her heart with an earnest desire of preservation ; 


| ful. 


and, though her lips refused to give utterance to the wish, her heart 
whispered the exquisite felicity which might be found in some vine- 
sheliered cottage, deeply embowered’mid the clustering Appenines, 
where, remote from grandeur and from wealth, luve should rear an altar 
and athrone. She knew not, she inquired not the prospects of Carlo- 
man; but her own inheritance, the wide and rich domain of Falkenstein, 
she would gladly relinquish for so sweet a home, if his bright smile and 
tender glance were beaming there. At length came the hour of parting: 
a thousand promises of a quick return were breathed by the stranger 
knight, a thousand vows of eternal constancy were returned by the weep- 
ing maiden. Cartloman pursued his journey, and Adelheid was left to 
experience all the miseries of solitude. For the first month she was ab- 


| sorbed in pleasing recollections of past delights, every word that he had 


spoken was treasured in her memory, and fancy brought him again to her 
side: the next was filled with joyful expectation of his speedy arrival ; 


| but as week after week more away, and he came not, the sickening pang 


of hope deferred subdued the buoyancy of her spirits, and she becamea 
prey to gnawing grief. No longer able to divert her mind by her wonted 


| occupations, she wandered about like a spirit of the mountains, as fair 


and as fragile as the frozen mist which a breath might dissulve. The 
agonies of disregarded and unrequited love were not, however, the only 
miseries she was destined toendure. The hermitage was invaded by a 


, hostile crew; her faithful attendant, Michael, was slain at her feet; and 
| the shrinking and defenceless victim was borne by armed men from hec 
| Alpine retreat, and hurried to the banks of the Rhine, where a vessel 


was stationed, destined for the city of Worms, in which she was compel- 
led toembark. It was here that the usurper, Lodowic, held his court; 
and within its gloomy towers the helpless orphan committed to his care 
anticipated perpetual imprisonment. She had, however, too highly ex- 


| asperated the savage heart of the tyrant by her flight, for him to rest sat- 
| isfied with what he deemed so light a punishment. Without compre- 


hending the extent of his designs, she had evaded them by withdrawing 


| from his castle; his brutal soul had felt the power of ber charms, and 


the possession of her lands contented him not. Unskilled in the softer 
arts, he resolved to force her to purchase her forfeited life by compliance 
with his wishes; and to apprise her of the extent of his power and 


the extremity ef her danger, he determined to convict her in an open 
comt, 


The great hall of the palace, misnamed of justice, was thronged when 
the gentle Adelheid wes led to the judgment-seat of Lodowic of Bava- 
ria. Friendless and forlorn, her fair hair hanging dishevelled over her 
shoulders, and mingling its silken tresses with the white folds of her 


her. The mockery of atrial was soon concluded. Accused of a con- 
spiracy and attempt to murder, of leaguing with traitors and rebels, the 
Adelheid 


Adelheid looked 


her eyes glanced wildly from stranger to stranger, and just as she was 
withdrawing them in despair from that cold and heartless multitude, they 


+ caught the azure-tinted scarf which she had wound round the arm of 
snow | Carloman. 
‘Alas, father!” said | her bands, she advanced a step, exclaiming, “I demand a champion !’ 


It streamed from the shoulder of a knight, and, clasping 


In an instant the armed warrior who bore the silken token darted into 
the centre of the floor, and, flinging his gauntlet on the ground, offered 


| battle in the cause of Adelheid de Falkenstein, to any and to all who 


dared accept his gage. Lodowic gazed upon this unexpected defender 


| with a gloomy eye, and giving a sign te one of his hardiest retainers, 
| Philip Swartzburg, of the crimson plume, commanded his esquire to 


take up the glove. The heralds prepared the lists for the encounter, 
ard, hushed into deep silence, the numerous spectators awaited the ter- 
mination, The struggle was deadly, and its event for some time doubt- 
ful. The most intense and eager interest prevailed, for many were 
touched by the youth and beauty of the fair Adelheid, whilst Lodowic 
and his infuriated partisan were devoured by inward rage, since they 
had deemed not that any present would venture to espouse the quarrel 
of one who, it was evident, had incurred the resentment of the power- 

Alarmed lest his bold example should be followed by others, in de- 
fiance of his acknowledged will, Lodowic resolved at any risk te crush 
the unknown champion. He watched for some manifest advantage on 
the part of Philip to put an end to the battle; but the knight of the blue 
amulet allowed not his adversary to gain the ascendant; and at the mo- 
ment that he himself had nearly wrested the sword from the hand of his 
antagonist, the tyrant suddenly commanded the heralds to interfere and 
adjudge the victory to the crimson warrior. A low murmur of indigna- 
tion ran through the hall at this infringement of the laws of chivalry.— 
‘* Treason !’’ cried Lodowic; ‘* What, ho! my guards! secure the leader 


| of yon factious crew.”” The ready instruments of the usurper’s will ad- 


vanced, but the knight, planting himself in an attitude of defence, and 
raising the vizor of his helmet so that the noble lineaments of his coun- 
tenance were exposed to view, exclaimed, “On your allegiance, hold! 
My friends! my subjects! ‘tis Wenceslaus, your sovereign, commands. 
Now, now is the fitting time to drag the enslaver of Germany from his 
ensanguinved throne, and wrest the sceptre of its ancient kings from his 
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unrighteous hand. He tramples on your rights, wreaks his accursed | 
will on helpless woman, and denies the warrior the privileges of knight- 
hood. Come on, all ye who love your suffering country, and I will break 
its chain!” The cries of ‘ Long live the rightful emperor! the elected 
of the nobles!’ resounded through the hall. . Swords were drawn and 
weapons clashed; a brief and murderous combat ensued the’ blood of 
Lodowic dyed the floor, and his ermined mantle was soiled by the tramp- 
ling feet of an exasperated multitude; but Adelheid heard not the shouts 
or the loud acclaims of victory ; she saw not the fall of her prostrate foe, 
and the triumph of virtue and Wenceslaws; for the moment that her lis- 
tening ear drank in the fatal words which, in her lover, had revealed the 
emperor of. princely Germany, her heart sank; she saw at one glance 
the immeasurable distance which had suddenly arisen between them ; 
and, unable to bear the idea of losing the beloved object who even now | 
had testified the purity and the fidelity of his affection, she feil insensible | 
to the ground. 

The newly-restored monarch pursued his triumphant course to Ratis- 
bon. Adelheid, by his tender assiduities, recovered her health, and to | 
all appearance her happiness. She made one of the brilliant procession | 
which ushered in the sovereign to this renowned city, and conducted by 
her royal lover te a mimic Eden, she lived surrounded by all the laxuries 
which wealth could purchase or fancy invent. Smiles sat on her lips, 
but weight oppressed her soul. She could not but feel and express joy | 
at the happy fortune of one so dear, and who so well deserved the throne 
which he bad reascended; yet anxiety concerning her own fate destroy- 
ed her heart’s repose—for, what was she to hope? and could she dare 
aspire to share the crown of an anointed king? 


Thoughts and anxieties of a similar nature frequently passed across 
the mind of Wenceslaus. The time had been when perchance he might 
have bound the brow of the fair woman of his choice with an imperial 
diadem ; but now that his authority was .not firmly established, even if 
he should refuse to be guided by the advice of his counsellors, who 
urged him to strengthen his power by a foreign alliance, ought he to 
hazard the effusion of blood for the gratification of his own wishes, of- 
fend his people, and raise his enemies by a match unequal and perilous 
in the present situation of affairs? He knew the disinterestedness of 
Adelheid’s attachment, and he hoped that she would be satisfied with 
the impassioned devotion of his heart, nor wish to involve him ia the 
horrors and the crimes of a civil war occasioned bya selfish determina- | 
tion to consult private feelings rather than the welfare of the state com- 
mitted to his care. 

Adelheid’s suspense was not of long continuance. Depending upon a 
woman’s weakness and a woman’s Joro, SYonces!ans renivred te prerese 
a union sanctioned only by the heart. More grieved than offended, she | 
could not but see the impossibility of surmounting the obstacles which 
opposed her lover’s wish to share his empire witn her, yet was she not 
for one instant tempted to accept the offered alternative. The mildness 
of her rejection inspired him with hope that time and assiduity would 
overcome her scruples, whilst the generosity and fervor of bis affection 
might have given an ambitious mind a strong expectation of securing its 
object. Adelheid was not quite proof against this feeling, but she too 
soon became aware of the inevitable ruin she should heap upon one so 
fondly beloved should she succeed in persuading him to adopt a measure | 
that would irritate the whole of Germany against him, and she ceased 
even to wish to become his wife. Seated in the marble halls of the pa- | 
lace, where ten thousand perfumed tapers poured their blazing effulgence 
upon richly wrought tapestry and columns of burnished gold; listening | 
to the choral swells and dying falls of instruments and voices exquisitely 
mingled and harmonized, the thrilling harpings of the silver-stringed | 
lute, and the winding melody of the oboe; surrounded by the glittering 
cavaliers and lovely ladies moving lightly and gracefully in the dance, 
herself the object of an emperor’s warm devotion, Adelheid felt the diffi- 
culty of denial and the danger of her situation. But, if amid the splen- 
dors of a brilliant and crowded court the task were hard, how much | 
more fortitude did it require to resist the pleadings of Wenceslaus, when, | 
wandering together through the pleached alleys of her stately garden, 
where the moonbeams played coldly over the flushing blossoms, and only 
the murmur of a distant waterfall broke the delicious stillness of the | 
night, he besought her to sacrifice the opinion of a rigid world to one 
who was ready to hazard his throne if she required so dangerous a proof 
of his affection? She wanted strength to resist the temptation, and she 
determined to fly from it forever. Adelheid quitted the enchantments 
which threatened to enslave her, and sought an asylum in a convent. 


This precipitate step deeply offended her lover. Stung with resent- 
ment, yet convinced that the tender creature, whose whole soul was cen- 
tred in him alone, would soon repent her abandonment of bis society, and 
pine for a renewal of that sweet invercourse which had formed their 
mutual happiness, he resolved to leave her to the solitude she had chosen 
until her own weariness should induce her to comply with his solicita- 
tions. Neither was he alarmed at the intention she expressed to take 
the veil, though his anger was kindled by what he deemed to be a threat, 
and with the pride of man he trusted to the year’s probation. Adelheid 
was not uncunscious of the danger of delay. Her struggles had been 
painful, threatening even the destruction of 4 life so little adapted to the 
endurance of tumultnous conflicts ; and Jest she should have striven in 
vain to obtain the victory over the secret wishes of her soul, she privately 
solicited a dispensation from the Pope. There were many of the princes 
of the empire, who, dreading the power of her charms upon their sove- 
reign, encouraged her in her determination, and aided her in ber plans ; | 


| dier! 








and so well were their measures taken, that the awful ceremony which 
was to separate her forever from the world, commenced ere Wenceslaus 
was apprized of the intended sacrifice. Crowned with flowers, decorated 
with jewels, and clad in a glittering robe, the self-immolated victim ap- 


peared before an admiring yet pitying multitude. Nothing of external 


| pomp was omitted by the members of the church to give effect to the 


scene. Long processions of veiled nuns trod the vaulted aisles ; the offi- 


ciating priests were decked in splendid vestments; clouds of incense 
were wafted from golden censers; and the solemn peal of the organ 
came mixed with seraphic voices hymning songs of praise. Yet, though 
the influence of these powerful stimulants was felt, the votary alone en- 
chained the attention of the gazing crowd. She was pale even to the 
paleness of Parian marble, but the tint of the rose was not required to 


perfect beauty so dazzling and so delicate. Her eyes had lost their ra- 


diance ; yet in their melting loveliness they seemed softer, sweeter far, 


than when they darted beams like the stars of heaven. 

Firmly adhering to her high-wrought purpose, though her quivering 
lip betrayed the emotions of her heart, she performed her allotted part 
with dignity, until the sudden arrival of the emperor disturbed the se- 
renity of her brow. He had hastened to the church, and, forcing his 


| eager way to the steps of the altar, he stood aghast at the near comple- 


tion of her vows to heaven. Shorn of her bright tresses, her costly orna- 
ments and roseate wreaths scattered beneath her feet, she gave to him 
and to the world a last fond look, then raised her eyes to heaven, and, 
falling prostrate on the floor, the attendant priests spread a pall upon 
her recumbent form. After the lapse of a few minutes they removed the 
sable and ominous covering; but Adelheid stirred not, breathed not, and 
a wild cry from the surrounding ecclesiastics announced to the gasping 
multitade—that she was dead. 
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A SOLDIER’S GRATITUDE. 


And this is woman’s fate :—* 

And ail her affections are called into life 

By winning flatteries, and then thrown back 

Upon themselves to perish, and her heart, 

Her trusting heart, filled with weak tenderness, 

Is left to bleed or break. L. E. L. 


“‘No, by the memory of my forefathers,” exclaimed Sir Hemry Mac- 
donald, “ I will show no mercy. What! shall the loyal house of Mac- 
donald be reproached with succoring Jacobites? Spare none—give no 
quarter whatever. They—the merciless invaders of the crown and con- 


stitution of their country, seek for refuge m the bosom of its staunch de- 
tenders /"” 


“ From their appearance, Sir Henry, I should consider they came 
rather in an hostile than a suppliant cheracter,” replied young Evam 
Douglaes. 

“They! a scanty handful—a beggarly epitome of a regiment—coming 
with hostile intentions! In sooth, perhaps to put to flight our gallant 
adherents—drive off what little cattle they have left us,—and perhaps 
take you, with Flora and myself, prisoners of war! Do you not tremble 
already, Evan?” 

“‘ The gambler, Sir Henry, Will not give up the last stake, till he finds 
the board cleared and his pocket empty. And thus it is with them: 
their cause is already lost, and were it not for the infatuation that blinds 
their eyes, they would see there was not a hope remaining.” 

“‘ The rebel scouts! more true blood has been lost through their wilful 
folly, than ever bled for the noblest cause that strung the nerves of a sol- 

Yes, Allan James, ’tis not a father’s weakness, that mourns for 
thy memory—for his greatest pride was, that ye both should die in the 
cause of your country. That hope, God knows, has been gratified. But 


| why stand we here—their blood—no, the cause of our king demands that 


all who participated in their—our country’s wrongs, should be ex- 
terminated from the earth. Where have the rebels taken up their quar- 
ters 1”’ 


“ To the right of the pass of Glenamure, and flanked by the woods of 
St. Auleyn.” 


“ Well, there we'll give them welcome, and a warm one too, I perad- 
venture.” 

it was about noonday when the contending foes met. The loyalists 
were greatly superior both in regard to numbers, ammunition, and disci- 
pline, to the enthusiastic adherents of the pretender. The latter seemed 
to be actuated by the feeling, that on the issue of that skirmish depended 
all their hope of future prosperity. The situation they had chosen was 
by no means favorable, and every thing seemed to go against them from 
the first, and yet the contest remained for a considerable time extremely 
doub ful. The followers of James knew that death was the worst that 
could befall them, as the chances of escape led to a punishment far more 
terrible, while the hope of victory animated every nerve, and made each 
so bold in imaginary strength, that they met the foe with incredible alac- 
rity. And well they might, for they felt the die was about to be thrown, 
on which their only hope depended. “ Let us conquer or perish,” said 
one to the other ; and they dealt with all around them with a desperation 
so heightened by despair, as to confound and terrify the enemy 

But all their bravery and determination could not compete azainst supe- 
rior numbers. Their ammunition had been long expended, and they bad 
nothing but their broad=swords to wield against the powerful artillery of 
the royalists. Incompatible as their weapons were, they made terrific 
havoc in the enemy's ranks. But it was to no purpose—not a discharge 
took place, but a chasm followed in their little army, till they were 1& 
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duced 


sistance 


The two first in comman: had already fallen, and one field 
Yficer, quite a ed out of the number that entered the 
field. Desp: rate as his situation was, he at first determined to throw 
himself on the enemy’s sabre, till the remembrance that he still might 
be of service s sovereign, animated him with the hope 
of escape, and accordingly, though fainting from the loss of blood, he 
pricked the sides of his jaded steed, and retreated towards the wood 
with what of the company were able to follow him. 

The loyalists pursued, and offered terms of capitulation—a fresh attack 
was the only reply. This was the last burst of their fury—it was like 
goading the tiger in his den. Encompassed by their foes, disdaining 
every offer of clemency, though bending under their last ebb of strength, 
they fell victims of their own lion-heartedness, which, reckless as it was, 
had it been employed in a more noble, ot a more reasonable cause, would 
have been sufficient to carry down their names in the stream of immor- 
tality 

The young officer, Colonel Macfarlane, still escaped, though not with- 
yut a fresh wound, which, added to the many he had already received, 
rendered him careless of his fate. He felt assured, from the great loss 
of blood, that he could not live long; and as his life was no longer a 
blessing to himself, ur of service to the cause of his sovereign, he cared 
not how soon the mortal strife was ended. 

As the enemy had left him for dead, he lay in this deplorable situa- 
tion for a considerable time, till either a return of strength, or the power- 
ful energies of his mind, would not permit him to remain longer in a 
state of inactivity. 
favorite steed, and endeavored to gain the border of the wood, which, 
with the help of a cloak that a warm-hearted loyalist had spread over 
him, when he fell, apparently lifeless, from his horse, he hoped to clear 

indetected. 

He had passed the confines of the wood, and had reached the domains 
of Sir Henry Macdonald, when, in consequence of the severe exercise, 
and the irritation of his mind, bis*wounds began to bleed afresh : no lon. 
ger able to support himself he fell headlong from his horse, and there re- 
mained without sense or motion. 


youth, only remair 


in the cause of | 


lt happened that this spot was a wild and romantic glen, the favorite 
ramble of Flora Macdonald, the only remaining child of Sir Henry. She 
had lost her mother during her infancy, and had chiefly resided under the 
care of a maiden aunt in the highlands of Scotland, till she approached 
towards womanhwod ; when her father, during the few intermissions of 
war, requiring the solace of society, she joyfully consented to take the 
management of his household. She was of a singular, yet most amiable 
temper. Unaccustomed from her infancy to any restraint in her educa- 
tion, and being the very idvl of her aunt, she indulged in all the eccen- 
tricities of ber mind. It was ler delight to shun the society of those the 
best adapted for her years, and ramble amidst the wild scenery of the 
Western Highlands, and listen to the legendary lore of their superstitious 
inhabitants. Her mind, naturally of a romantic turn, became there im- 
bued with wilder feelings. Her delight was to collect the ballad and tra- 
ditions of the ancient bards ; and, associated as they were with the wild 
scenery around her, her soul was more than ordinarily susceptible of the 
gentler feelings of our nature, whose fine edges are too frequently blunted 
by a promiscuous commerce with the world. 


Evan Douglass had been from her infancy her chosen companion in all 
her romantic rambles. He was the sonof a brother warrior of her father, 
who felt a secret satisfaction at the growing intimacy of the young peo- 
ple. Evan was of a noble family, bad ample possessions, was open and 
courageous, and possessed of every quality that could ornament the sol- 
lir and the man. She was accustomed from her childhood to view him 
as her brother, and she loved him with all the disinterested affection of a 
sister : her innocent heart knew no other feeling, while that of Evan's 
glowed with one more passionate. His affection for the lovely girl was 
not to be annihilated by time ordistance: it ‘‘ grew with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength,” and he ardently looked forward to the 

»onclusion of the war, when the rites of the church were to make her 
solely his. 

The young officer remained on the spot upon which he fell for above 
an hour, when his senses, though unaccompanied by his vigor, partially 
returned. 

On his opening his languid eyes, the first object that presented itself 
to them was that of a young and beautiful female bending over him in a 
compassionate attitude. Her look, her smile was that of a superior race 
of beings, and as the white robes, so carelessly thrown over her, floated 
in the wind, he imagined he was either in the world of spirits, or that 
Providence had sent one cf her ministers to succour him in his helpless- 
ness. He was however soon convinced of her mortality, by her gently 
placing his head on a mound of earth, and gliding quickly from the spot. 
He strained his aching eyes for the last glimpse of her sylph-like form, 
ag it bounded through the glen, and when it was totally out of sight did 
he only fee! emotions of hope and fear which he could by ne means ac- 
count for. W by the melting look 
soft sig tle bosom when he first 


of tenderness, the 
beheld her, the 
head on the 
expression of pity and sensibility that animated 
her beautiful countenance when she left him? ‘Is this a 
or a spirit of heaven ?’’ he mentally exclaimed. 
had wandered much, and as he had 

brance of the ev 


re they inspired 
h which swelled her gen 
hrilling touch 


bank, or the 


of her small white hand, as she placed his 
exquisite 
being of earth, 
His memory told him he 
besides but an indistinct remem- 


ents of the preceding hours, 


to so small a number, that it was suicide to attempt any further re- | 


With some difficulty he succeeded in mounting his | 


he thought the figure was no { heart glad 
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more than a frai!, though beautiful creation, of his fancy. Indeed it was 
too bright for reality—too beautiful to belong to the world. 

The light steps of Flora quickly brought her to her father’s mansion ; 
breathlessly she entered the room, where he was engaged in writing de- 
spatches of the memorable events of the day. 
kid! What you.” “Qh! father, rise, quick. Where’s 
E-van—there’s a cavalier bleeding to death in the glen; he appears as if 
he had been engaged in the horrid encounter of Glenamure.”’ 

The brave heart of the knight did not suffer him to wait till he heard 
whether he was a jacobite or a loyalist, but instantly prompted him to 
sally out with Evan and their beautiful guide, and offer succcur and pro- 
tection. 

As soon as the two had arrived at the glen, they found the Colonel in- 

sensible, and to all appearance dead. “ Alas!’’ sobbed Flora, “we are 
too late, he must have died since I left him, for he has moved from the 
spot where I plac ed his head.”’ “ By bis cloak I perceive he is a loyal- 
ist,”’ said Evan, “there is one more stout heart added to the heavy list.” 
‘* Not yet, my worthy Douglass, I hope that he may still recover, and by 
the he sip of Flora’s nursing be yet a staunch defender of his king and 
country. But who can he be? These features are too noble to belong 
to an individual of an inferior station, and are too striking and handsome 
to escape our notice if he was at Glenamure.”’ ‘‘There was an officer of 
the Pretender’s party who fought as if heaven and earth depended on 
his sword, and these features strongly remind me of him,” replied Evan. 
Before they had time for any further examination, Ellen, who had flown 
back to the house, returned with a host of servants bearing a couch, on 
which the body of the soldier was conveyed tu a chamber in her father’s 
hospitable mansion. 

In those dangerous times, when Scotland was but thinly populated, 
and the frequent encounters diminished its inhabitants, it may be sap- 
posed that medical assistance was difficult to be procured. Evan had 
had his arm dressed by the military surgeon, who immediately joined the 
remnant of the victorious army to head-quarters. He therefore very 
confidently placed himself under the care of his beautiful mistress, who 
had now two objects for the exercise of her medical knowledge. 


The stranger for a while did not seem likely to require any more as- 
sistance on earth, but by close attention he partially recovered his senses, 
tothe manifest delight of his young nurse. In the meantime, from his 
uniform it was discovered, to the visible disappointment of Sir Henry, 
that he belonged to the opposite party. To harbor a rebel in his house 
—to make it a receptacle for an enemy to his king, was to the loyal heart 
of Sir Henry, as heinous acrime as any in the calendar. It was treason 
by the laws of this country to afford refuge to a red rebel, but yet it was 
repugnant to the lews of his Maker, and those of social life, to turn a fel- 
low-being adrift in his then pitiable situation. Hvunor and conscience 
had a severe struggle, but the feelings of humanity triumphed over the 
artificial bonds of authority; for how could his daughter's prayers and 
the young soldiet’s wounds be replied to in the language of royal procla- 
mation, or quotations from acts UF parliament? He at last determined 
to give what assistance he could to the officer, till he should be sufficiently 
recovered to seek another asylum. Inthe meantime the improving ap- 
pearance of the brave sufferer, gradually repaid the beautiful eyes of his 
anxious watcher; who witnessed his recovery with a heartfelt and deeply 
breathing interest. As the energies of his mind gradually developed, he 
became to her more and more engaging. Her soul, that first clung to 
him from the impulse of all the warmer feelings of a woman’s nature, be- 
came fully tempered to receive a feeling equally intellectual and refined. 
His large dark eyes gradually assumed their wonted brilliancy, and his 
lovely attendant watched with unconscious delight the returning glow to 
hischeek. Sir Henry at length consented to hold some communication 
with his guest, when with a mixture of satisfaction and regret, he dis- 
covered that he was the son of one of his father’s friends and compan- 
ions; and who had formerly fought side by side in the same glorious 
cause, and under the same standard—that of Prince Rupert, at the memo- 
rable Marston Moor. 

The invalid, as he increased in the good opinion of his host, improved 
in his health and good looks, to the uncuncealed satisfaction of hia ro- 
mantic guardian. She evidently entertained feelings of a more enthusias- 
tic turn than those of benevolence and philanthropy. No wonder that 
the unsophisticated mind of the girl should be so engrossed by its object. 
The situation in which he first engaged her attention, when pity, sympa- 
thy, and fellow-feeling were awakened in his favor, the gratitude seem- 
ingly blended with the warmest affection, which beamed from his eyes 
whenever he turned them towards her-—his person, which to her enthu- 
siastic judgment was the beau ideal of chivalry and romance, all com- 
bined to create for him the liveliest emotion, and before she herself was 
aware of it, all the enthusiasm and tendersess that 
was inherent in her disposition, and which a woman can display in the 
;mpulses of her fir at 


“* Why, how now, ye fre- 


licsome ails 


she loved him with 


affection. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a feeling more innocent and refined 
than that which seemed the life-spring of every action of her heart. Had 
but a moment reflected on the prospect « f their future felicity, she 
would have endeavored to fortify her heart, rather than abandon it tothe 

; She tl it not of the 
unior, or the probabilities of their separation, the hea- 
the present was all to her; and love is not 4 miser, 

ng happiness of the present in the an- 
misery. As he gtadually gained strength, her 
innocent gaiety. Oi! it was to her a sight, the 


emplation of an object it could never obtain. 
celihood of their 
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who foregoes e 
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most joyful on earth, to see that form, which was but lately | 
like a tree rooted up by the winds, lying weak and defenceless | 
as a new-born babe, now fim aod ersct—proud in the conscious- 
ness of superiority; to behold the brow from which she had so 
lately removed the clammy dews of sickness, now flashed with hope and 
glowing with returning vigor. When she witnessed these effects of her 
care and tendernesa—the proud being, that bad it not been for her would 
have been the tenant of a tomb, moving a living ornament to the earth, 
she felt a secret glow of satisfaction—a feeling of pride she was hither- 
to a stranger to; and she blessed Providence for ordaining her as the 
agent of his benevolence. 

unruffled. 


Sut this flow of affection was not to remain 


Evan had repeatedly urged to her and her parent the impro- 
priety of the stranger remaining in his present asylum. He spoke of the 
probability that the hand which was now clasped in friendship within 
that of his host, must shortly be raised against his life. How would 
they that had associated in the communion of brotherly love, meet in the 
field of battle, where all private feeling must be sacrificed in the cause of 
mankind. 


These arguments came home to the baronet’s breast, but did not cause 
his guest’s immediate absence. The latter was now able to leave his 
room ; whese arm could support him now so well as that which bore the 
hand that had so often smoothed his downy pillow? Flora therefore 
gladly consented to become the companion of his rambles. 

It was one evening when their steps had wandered to the very glen, 
where she first saw him faint and helpless, that he seemed more than 
usually enthusiastic. He spoke of the everlasting obligations he was un- 
der to her, first in pleading on his behalf, and watching with unremitting 
attention, regardless of all fatigue and confinement; and for all those 
attentions that a stranger, not to mention an enemy, could not even ex- 
pect, even when no kindred or affectionate hand were near to perform the 


same kind offices. ‘Can I ever forgetthem, no! The vows of gratitude 


I have made are registered in heaven, where they will remain in evidence 


against me, should [ ever prove cold or ungrateful.” She glanced a look 


of conscious belief and unconscious affection, and listened with a gluw of 


anxious feeling, when he said, in a tone between gaiety and gravity, 


“that there was one, that however weak he might be in expressing his 
sense of her kindness, would not remain silent or ungrateful, as tl 


+ Sod. 
lowing day would testify.” 


Who can this one 
irl? he has seldor . ken of his family t rat | 
girl? he has seldom or ever spoken of his family, but rather avoided the 
topic. He had mentioned that he had a father and a mother doatingly 
fond of hin Ah! it must be |} fer who, she thought, was so 
Like ly to feel gratitude for the preserver of life, as she who first nourished 
it. He had spoken of a sister too, 


tis mother; 


n whose happiness his very life de- 


> “ y ”? } . : , 
pended. Oh she thoughc to herself, * how sweet, iow eachasung | 
would it be for his own sister to cla pm 


own voice. How delicious the thought, to weep the full reward of het 
bosom !” : 


In rapturous expe ctation she counted t} 
of the dearly antic 


e slow mi till the arrival 


pated being was announced. When tl lid 


tutes, 


n the hour did ap- 
proach, how high her heart beat—when the noise of a carriage pronoun- 
ced the expected arrival. Macfarlane was present, and although she did 
nol perceive that overwhelming expression of 


1 of delight in his features, she 
thought he seemed restless and i npatient. At length the door 
—shie looked fi wwal 1 expecting to tx ho ! an aged se 
and lovely female rushed into the room, and exclain 

herself in the arms of the young soldier. “It is his sister—his own sis- 
ter—how I long to clasp her to my heart.” The young lady had disen- 
gaged herself from the Colonel’s embrace, and as the happy enthusiast 
sprung forward to embrace her, wi 


with a firm and graceful spring, he in 
the same deep and tender tone that first won her heart, exclaimed, “ Miss 


Flora Macdonald,—my wife.’ “ His wife!” she uttered with a piercing 
shriek. “ His wife!’ and gazing on him with a look fraught with love, 
astonishment, and despair, she fell on her face. He raised her up, but 
she was of a death-like chill and whiteness: the blue veins of her neck 
seemed as if starting from her skin; he called immediately for assistance. 
and in another moment she was covered with a crimson dye. 


opene d 
n, whena young 


vw Edward, threw 





Her father 
rushed in, and calling for his child, was just in time to see the last ebb of 
life departing—she had broken a blood vessel. For a moment her eves 
beamed a brilliancy almost saper-human; she moved her lips, and at 
length feebly uttered, ‘‘ Your forgiveness, dearest lady—one kiss, ’tis the 
first and the last. ’ 


I have not wronged you.” The agonized wife pirted 
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be, thought the agitated | 


in her arma, thank me with her | 


the clustering ringlets from the forehead of the dying girl; and as her | 


lips pressed the chilly surface, she shrieked aloud. The father rushed 
forward, but the spirit of the injured one had fled to that home where 
the selfishness and insensibility of this cold world cannot enter, and 
where purity of thought and goodness of heart wil! bloom, free from the 
withering blights of deceit and disappointed hope ! 


I 


Tne Musqurro.—This insect, has often, of late, pushed itself into | 


notice. Itis a double winged animal belonging to the diptera spe- 
cies, and a pretty good dipper it is. 

If you took on your walls at night you will see numbers of these 
insects, which, having fasted through the day, are ready to phlebot- 
omise you, and feast themselves on the superabundance of your san. 
guineous system as soon as you Commence napping. They will even 
enceovor to lull you to sleep with the music of their wings. To one 
who has never felt the consequences, their music is not disagrecable. 
It resembles the note of an accordian, end is always in F. on the 
ifih line or one of its harmonics—sometimes it reaches to F., in alt. 
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It flies with amazing swiftness, but on its legs it has the most awk- 
ward locomotion imaginable. Its biography may not be uninterest- 
ing. The larve are found in all! places where water is allowed to 
stand—in ditches, cisternsof rain water, cispools and puddles. Every 
bucket of water that you draw from the cistern contains myriads of 
them—and they can be seen swimming head downwards, in every 
direction, occasionally coming to the surface to breathe. Nature 
takes great pains with this little animal, for its growth is peculiar. 
At first it is composed of nine segments, each of which is decorated 
with fine hairs on either side. It has to shed its skin no less than 
three times while in the water. After the last moulting it remains 
sometime without food, (fasting for a banquet,) nor has it then a 
mouth or organs of digestion, yet at this period a large supply of aiz 
is indispensible, nor will it leave the surface of the water unless dis. 
turbed. By and by it stretches itself vut at full length—the skin is 
puffed up and splits near the head—the water is no longer its element 
—from an expert sailor it is immediately converted into a denizen of 
the air. At this era, life or death depends on the smallest motion. 
“If a breeze come on, it proves a dreadful hurricane to the poor 
animal,”—all the boat he has is his own skin, and the smallest drop 
of water will send him to perdition. Unfortunately for ue, the voyage 
generally terminates favorably, and on “ spurting wing,” the mus- 
quito sallies forth for game. 

The sting of the musquito is very poisonous, especially to young 
children, and this season the insec's appear to be unusually large and 
venomous. A lotion of equal parts of sea water, aqua ammonia, 
and essence of penny-royal will cure :he sting, and a few drops of 
oleum pulegii, or oil of penny-royal, rubbed over the face and hands 
just before going to bed, will prevent their attacks. With this pre- 


caution you can listen to their music without dreading their sting.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
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A PAGE FROM “ THE GREAT METROPOLIS.” 

Adjoining the House of Lords is a public house which enjoys the 
exclusive patronage of the coachmen and footmen in waiting upon 
the hereditary wisdom of the empire. 

Some years ago it was discovered that one third of these motley 
gentlemen rejoiced in the name of Smith, one-sixth in the name of 
Brown, and one-sixth in the name of Jones, whilst the remaining 
third had their patronimics from the varied eolumas of Pigot’s Di. 
rectory. 

In order to remedy the confusion consequeat upon this y 
similarity of names, it was enacted : 

“That on and from the 12th day of June, 1839, every member of 
this Honorable Public House shall be spoken of and spoken to by the 
title and designation of the fortunate individual who has the honor of 
paying him his wages, and supplying him his livery. And be it far- 
ther enacted, that should any member of this Honorable Public House 
infringe the above regulations, he shall be liable to pay for as many 
glasses of ‘hot with’ or ‘ cold without,’ as there are gentlemen's gen. 
tlemen present.” 

In consequence of this politic arrangement, it very seldom occurs 
that any person pays twice, as was the case formerly—sometimes. 
During the hours that are occupied in debate by their noble and 
honorable masters, a colloquy something like the following may be 
heard :—~ 

1st Footman—Waiter, a go of gin. 

Waiter—Very well, my lord—(calls) a go of gin for the Bishop of 
London ! 

24 Footman—aA pint of mild ale and a shee-root. 

Waiter—Yes, Sir James—(calls) a pint of mild ale and a shee-root 
for Sir James Graham. 

ist Footman—I eay, Sir James. 

2d Footman—What is it, my lord? 

lst Footman—Lord Melbourne and Sir Robert Peel have made it 
up again; they smoked a pipe together last night. 

3d Footman—I shall be happy to toss the Duke of Wellington for 
sixpen’orth of rum and water. 

Ath Footman—I never take rum, but the Lord Chancellor does. 

5th Footman—I’m your man, Mr. Roebuck ; Newmarket, of course 

6th Footman—I say, Mr. Speaker, you owe me 2 shilling. 

7th Footman—So [ do, Mr. Hume ; and I must continue to owe 
it. Who's eating onions ? 

6th Footman—Lord Londonderry. 

8th Fostman—It’s not me, it’s Lord Palmerston ; I’m having part 
of a cowheel with the Duke of Devonshire. 

4th Footman—Anybody seen Lord John Ruseel to night 7 

6th Footman—I have—he’s gone to lay down. He's taken some. 
thing that has disagreed with him. I believe it’s six glasses of gin and 
water. 

Waiter—The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s wanted. 

9th Footman—Am I ?—somebody lend usa penny.—Punch or the 
London Charivart. 


et 


(GF The Boston and Albany Railroad Company has bought two thon) 


sand tous of Schuylkill cowl, for use in the locomotive engines on that 
road, 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 17, 1842 
MONEY AND BUSINESS. 

The movements of some of the States will have a tendency to restore 
the character of American stocks; or at least to show that all are not in 
the repudiating catagory. The interest on the debt of Alabama, due in 
London in January has already been forwarded ; and the Ohio canal 
commissioners have, already in hand, more tolls than are sufficient to 
pay the interest andthe public debt of that state. 

No Treasury Notes have yet been issued under the late law of Con- 
gress, and present indications ate that few will be, as a disposition to 
take up the loan begins to be manifested. 

Money continues easy. 
England for the packet of to-day via Boston. 
at 107 1-2. 

There is quite a calm in the “ defalcation market.’ 
sures have been made, and the position of the banks and monied institu- 


There has been a good deal done in Bills on 


The best bills have sold 
No new disclo- 
tions generally appears to be very sound. There is an increasing con- 
fidence 

The 


have, however, the highest confidence in the character of the managers, 


here and elsewheie, which is one of the best indications. 
American Fur Company has stopped payment. The creditors 
and it is not thought that the failure will be a disastrous one. At any 
rate, it is confidently believed that the assets will be most prudently man- 
aged. 

There is little change to quote in the provision market. Flour has 
been sold at Rochester and Baltimore at $4, the lowest point it has 


touched for many years. Prices here range from $4 50 to $4 75. 
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There is a vast number of strangers in the city, all the hotels being | 


< rowded to suffocation. 
———_ 

Toe Apventures or Mr. Orapvtan O_psuck. Wherein are duly set 
forth the Crosses, Chagrins, Calamities, Checks, Chills, Changes, and 
Circumgyrations, by which his Courtship was attended. Showing 

sucof his-Suit, and his Espousal to his Lady-Love. New 
ison & Company. (Jonathan Press.) 

n ever encoantered sucha variety of adventures as fell to 
r. Oldbuck, a: 


is facts.in this relation, the eighth wonder of the world is at 


lif the author has not drawn a little on his 
last revealed in this surprising history. The reader has undoubtedly 
heard graphic narrations spoken of, and will be compelled to acknow- 
ledge that this work comes entirely under that description, for a more 
exclusively as well as eloquently graphic production it was never any 
body’s lot to see. Ina word it is nota “ story and picters to match” 
as Jack Downing says, but a story told entirely with the graver; being 
a series of over two hundred engravings of the most mirthmoving de- 
acription. Their absurdity and grotesque wit—their depicture of the 
most ridiculous impossibilities challenge comparison. 

The wildest fancy of the grotesque school could not conceive a series 
of adventures wore laughably absurd than are here presented; and we 
can imagine no publication better devised to amuse children of all growths 
than Obadiah Oldbuck. Nor are the designs wanting in excellent keep- 
The canons are 
never departed from arbitrarily, or without an object ; 


ing, and a whimsical regard for the rules of drawing. 
and we plead 
guilty to having lost mere than one hour in mirth over this clever and 
bizarre performance. The price, like the other Jonathan extras, is only 
one shilling. Copies in any quantity are ready to answer orders—ten 
copies for one dollar. 
a ee ee 
Tae Inquest.—In the case of Thomas McCoy, killed in a prize fight, 


the jury have returned a verdict: ‘“‘ That the said Thomas McCoy came 


— 


President’s Mansion on Monday at 4 o’clock. Divine Service was per- 


formed by the Rev. Mr. Haw ey, in the presence of a large and most 
respectable assembly of sympathizing friends, among whom were a num- 
ber of members of Congress, and all the principal officers of Govern- 
The Corporate Couneils and chief 


ment. officers of the City also at- 


tended, in pursuance of formal resolution, The remains of the deceased 


were conveyed to Virginia for interment in the family burying-ground. 


— | 
Hore Leste. By Miss C. M. Sedgwick, author of the “ Linwoods,” 

“ Live and Let Live,”’ &c. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a new edition of one of Miss Sedgwick’s most delightful tales 
It is a picture well drawn, of early puritan manners in New England, 
and is one of these works which deserve perpetuity for their preserva- 
tion of delineations of American character. “ Hope Leslie” is one of 
the best proofs extant that American writers may find in our own na- 
tional characteristics and history fresher and more excellent themes for 
American writers, than they can obtain by going abroad. It is a speci- 
men of the kind of descriptive literature, which needs no protection from 
an international copyright law, to keep foreign competition out of the 
market. 

AL 
Remains or Rev. Josuva Wetts Dowsisc, &. 84. tate of t- New 

England Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Courch. Ldived by 

Elijah H. Downing, A. M. Published for the Methodies Episcopal 

Church, et the Conference Office, 200 Mulberry street. 


This is a collection of sermons, skeletons of sermons and letters, by 
cne whose piety and intellect gave him @ commanding position am. é 
Christians of his The briei vlvich introduces 
them is written with the affection of 


denomination. men 


her, but 


| judgment than friends are often capable of extubiting in the 


to his death by blows and injuries received in a fight with Christopher 
Lilly, in Westchester county, on the 13th instant, in which John McClee- | 


sky, Wm. Ford, James Sullivan, James Sanford, Henry Shanfroid, Rich- 
ard Fagan, John Austin, and Joseph Murphy were engaged as_priuci- 
pals.” 

Ogden Heffman and Robert H. Morris Esqrs., have given as a legal 
opinion, based upon recent decisions of the Supreme Court, that under 
the statute all persons engaged as active participants in this fight 
are considered principals, and not accessories, and therefore are liable 
to indictment for murder 

Sn 
Mas. Tyver’s Funerat.—TLhe Funeral Ceremony for the late la- 


mented consort of the P’resideat of the United States, tevk place at the 


the deceased. 
i 
Mesic or THE Caurcu. (With a Supplement.) A Collection of 
Psalm, Hymn, and Chant Tunes, adapted to the Worship of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States. New York: Jared A. 
Sparks. 
This is the seventh edition of a standard collection of Church Music, 
embracing in its pages all the tunes in use in the choirs of the Episco- 
pal Church in the United Svates, and giving all the chants which have 


been adapted to the selections in the service. The collection includes 


occasional pieces, and is prefaced with an excellent treatise on Church 
Psalmody. 
ee 
“ Seeing THE Everuant.”—The “ Picayune” has a good report, 
or story, about a man named Jim Griswell, who was hauled up for 
‘‘eutting up shines” and getting “ maxy” in New Orleans. His 
remarks to the Recorder are somewhat pathetic :— 


“ Squire,” said Jim—and his eye showed a desire to assume the 
melting mood—* Squire, it’s a delicate pint for a young man like me 
to touch on, but Jim Griswell will tell the truth if he loses his hat. 
You see, I came down from old Kaintuck with a right decent sort of 
a broad horn and considerable plunder. I sold them off at a smart 
chance of a profit, and as I never was in Orleans before, I thought 
I would’nt go hum without letting folks know I seed somethin.’ So 
I went on a regular wake snakes sort of a spree, and I went here 
and there, turnin’, twistin’, and doublin’ about until I did’nt know 
who I was. But spare my feelings, Squire, and don’t ask me to tell 
any more. Here am I in town, without a rock in my pocket, with- 
out a skirt to my coat, or a crown to my hat, without—bat, Squire, 
Vil sayno more, J've seen the elephant,fand if you let me off now, 
I'll make a stiaight shute for old Kaintuck, and I'll give you leave 
to bake me into hoe cakes if ever you catch me here again.” The 
Recorder let Jim off on his parole, as he confessed he hed “ seen the 
elephant.” 


ee 


MARRIED. 


In this city, on Thursday evening, 8th inst., by the Rev. Benj. I. Haight, Wm, 
F. Bearns, of this city, to Miss Mary Frost, of St. John, N. B. 


i 


DIED. 


In this city, on the 12th inst., Mr. John McKinley, aged 98. 

In this city, on the l2th inst., Mr. Walter Webb, aged 38. 

fo this city, on the 12th instant, Miss Ann Eliza Devereux. 

In this city, on the 11th instant, Mrs. Honora Gibbs, aged 48. 

In this city, on the llth instant, Mr. James Reynolds, aged 62. 

In this city, on the 10th instant, Mrs. Susannah Ho!mes, aged 74. 

At Bloomingdale. on the Ith instant, Mrs. Rachel Westerfield, aged 46. 
At the Bloomingdule Asylum, 10th instant, William Hutson, aged 78. 

At New Rochelle, on the 11th instant, Augustus Jay Roosevelt 

At New Brunswick, on the 12th instant, Rev. Robert Birch, aged 34, 





